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WHERE ARE THE POLICE? 


HE noise of the Polish revolution is beginning to echo 
over the Continent. The French nation, with 
chivalrous interest, pricks up its ears at the sound of a 
nationality in arms for independence, and every clang of 
Polish scythes stirs a sympathetic chord in the heart of 
Europe. While bystanders in the streets of London and of 
Paris are talking of the movement, the Polish nation is 
dying by inches in a desperate and bloody effort to remove 
the yoke imposed upon Poland by the treaties of 1815. It is 
impossible not to be moved at the spectacle. The way the 
hapless Poles cling, living and dying, to their old traditional 
history must win our pity, at least, if not our approbation. 
1t is impossible not to feel that half-armed men are being 
slaughtered this day to preserve the balance of power esta- 
blished by Vienna diplomatists nearly half a century ago. 
Whatever be the virtues or the failings of the Polish race, 
they fight for freedom with a gallantry that goes to the 
heart of every generous Englishman and Frenchman. This 
is no rising of a democratic mob. Every class and order in 
Poland—nobility, clergy, peasantry—have taken part in it, 
and fight to the death, with pikes, with scythes, with 
cannon hollowed out from the trunks of trees, in forests, in 
morasses, On mountain sides, against the barbarous but 
disciplined soldiery which Russia pours down upon them. It 
is said that the principles of non-intervention are or should 
be sacred. Liberal Europe, accordingly, shudders and 
stands aloof. But there is a monarchy—to its eternal 
infamy be it spoken—which seems unmoved by the miser- 
able tragedy. Of the Prussian people we have nothing to 
say that is discourteous. But what will history say of the 
Prussian Ministry, which at such a moment steps in to 
assist at the massacre of the Polish nation? It is intelli- 
gible that a reactionary Cabinet should tremble lest the 
brand be kindled also within the Prussian frontier, and the 
kingdom of Prussia be destroyed by the incendiary flame. 
The monarchy which rose by the Congress of 1815 to the 
rank of a first-rate Power naturally measures its influence 
in Europe by the number of territorial miles over which 
the military flag of Prussia floats. We have nothing to do 
with the internal merits of a policy which seems destined 
to bring the Liberals of Prussia into direct conflict with the 
throne. The question for us is, how long are England and 
France to endure so monstrous an intervention ? 

The rumour of France’s dissatisfaction grows stronger 
every day. There is, however, as yet, no movement behind 
the tapestry that conceals the Imperial Cabinet. Either 
Baal is hunting or he is sleeping—or perchance he dances. 
Golden sandals and bare feet glitter at Compiégne, while 
Poland is being undone. The attitude of the French 























Government would be the less remarkable, if the Imperial 
policy on these occasions had been less loudly dinned into 
our ears. The mission of France, we are told, leads her 
wherever civilization suffers. Does not civilization suffer 
when “ Order reigns at Warsaw ?” The Emperor has, we 
all know, constituted himself the policeman of Europe. 
What has become of the police? The answer is obvious. 
The active policeman is not here, he is round the corner. 
He is redressing the wrongs of the Arabs, or taking care of 
her Holiness the Pope, or busying himself about the 
Catholic missions in Cochin-China, or has gone down an 
area in the next street to look after the kitchen arrange- 
ments of Mexico. The most energetic of constables cannot 
be everywhere at once. At present his time is amply occu- 
pied in the protection of financial virtue in distress. It is 
little use for Poland and liberty to shriek. The policeman 
hears a voice they cannot hear, that beckons him away. It 
is the voice of Jecker. When such interests as those of 
Jecker are at stake, even Warsaw must give way. 

As the French journals are asking what is to be the 
policy of the Imperial Government on the Polish question, 
it will be for English Members of Parliament to see that 
the English Ministry exerts all its lawful influence to put 
an end to the horrors of the strife between Russia and 
Poland. Conservative sympathy with the cause of despotism 
may perhaps be checked by the reflection that a bloody 
repression of the revolution broken loose in Poland will not 
mend matters in the long run. Nor do we ask that England 
should rush into war for the sake of the Poles, still less that 
she should condescend to threaten where she knows she 
cannot strike. It is still the order of the day that Great 
Britain is always to look on quietly at everything till she 
herself is touched. The intrinsic glory and value of this 
policy it is not our business to discuss. In the temper of 
Englishmen it seems the only policy possible. But at 
least let us join our counsels to those of France to 
prevent Prussia’s departing from the principle of non- 
intervention which binds ourselves. The telegraph in- 
forms us that on the subject of the proposed step 
Lord Russell expressed himself ambiguously, as neither 
in favour of, nor in opposition to, the Russo-Prussian con- 
vention. We shall be much surprised if this turns out to 
be anything else but the invention of M. Reuter’s monar- 
chical imagination. Lord Russell, with all his faults, °is 
thoroughly Liberal at heart, and a friend to non-intervention. 
The diplomatic atmosphere he has of late been breathing 
can hardly have turned his head so far as to make him 
depart from his old principles and sanction a flagrant viola- 
tion of them. When he worships the Magna Charta with 
so much satisfaction to himself, he does so partly because it 
is the charter of our liberties, and partly also because it is a 
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piece of parchment. The Vienna Treaty is also a piece of 
parchment, and, therefore, naturally to be admired ; but it 
seems to be the charter in some instances, not of constitu- 
tional liberty, but of Continental tyranny, and of its in- 
evitable result—Continental disorder. If there is to be any 
foreign action at all in Poland, it should be joint action on 
the part of the great Powers, not isolated action by a single 
reattionary member of the old European league. The Powers 
who shared in the partition of Poland are trustees for 
Europe ; nor has Prussia the lawful right to move in the 
matter. It may be that old things should be kept up, and 
that old treaties should not be torn. But, at least, let no 
European monarchy dare singly to step forward to draw the 
bonds of 1815 tighter than the course of events has left 
them. 

The French Emperor’s destiny has hitherto led him into 
conflict with the old treaties which Europe adopted, perhaps 
wisely, but to which she certainly may cling too long. He 
has been the patron of nationalities hitherto ; the time is 
come when France and the world are looking to see whether 
he flinches from his réle. The French have had inglorious 
kings since the French Revolution ; but we doubt whether 
they will tolerate a Napoleon who is untrue to his character. 
Already the French press has spoken out about Poland. 
Can Napoleon ITI. afford to be so active in Mexico, while he 
remains so silent about the Polish nation? Can he venture, 
while France is in its present unsettled condition, to 
squander French blood at Orizaba, while he closes his eyes 
and ears to the distress of the Poles? Will the French 
endure to see Prussia move against Polish independence, 
while a Napoleon pretends to be looking the other way ? 
The French Empire, while it appeals to the vanity and 
instincts of the nation, is firm and stable. When it ceases 
to do so, we seem to feel that it may after all be built upon 
the sand. The Emperor’s Transatlantic expedition has 
already tired the patience of his subjects. Any want of 
sympathy for Poland will seem a miserable thing indeed to 
all classes of Frenchmen by the side of the factitious interest 
about Mexico which the Imperial policy displays, Nor can 
Louis Napoleon afford to disregard public opinion altogether. 
Imperialism in France has attained to great power and influ- 
ence ; but the fever is a fitful and uncertain one, and may 
always be quenched by a foolish step on the part of the 
Empire. His Imperial Majesty can never reckon on an 
absolutely certain throne so long as he lives, though compara- 
tively speaking he may calculate on probable stability. His 
reign must from its very nature be one long crisis. Events 
like the Polish revolution either shake or confirm his 
tenure of the crown. The Ides of March for him are long 
since come. Yes, Caesar—but not gone. 








TRANSPORTATION OF CRIMINALS. 


HE question of the disposal of our more heinous and 
hardened criminals—that class especially which is 
usually distinguished as ‘“ convicts”-—continues to excite 
more anxious attention than any other matter of domestic 
policy. The people having had ample proof that the con- 
stituted authorities cannot safely be intrusted either with 
the elucidation of the theoretical problem or with the prac- 
tical administration of the actual law, are still busying them- 
selves with the inquiry as one which comes very close home 
to their business and bosoms, Nor has the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to investigate and report upon the 
matter done much to allay anxiety, to restore confidence, or 
to check amateur discussion. Nor, indeed, was it in the 
least degree caleulated to produce any such effect ; for, in the 
first place, the delegation to a specially constituted Board 
of a question which lay within the most defined and 
ordinary functions of the Executive Government, and in 
reference to which that Government had already as ample 
information and as much accumulated experience as a 
Commission could amass in several years, merely betrayed 
the incapacity and feebleness of that Home Office to which 
= wee ay trust for our protection ; and, in the seeond 
piace, the composition of the Commission was especiall 
disheartening. It was impossible to hope much cate dale 
eminent and able men who, however wise, were no longer 
young and active, and had plenty of other business to attend 
to. No one who desired a searching investigation and a 
philosophical report would have assigned the task to two 
venerable ex-Chancellors, three ex-Secretaries of State. two 
judges, and the O’Conor Don. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that a numerous and intel- 
ligent assembly should have met on Tuesday evening at. 
Burlington House to diseuss that suggestion of the revival 
of transportation, which was a short time since so recklessly 
put forward by some leading journals, and which was sus- 
pected to have been listened to even by some members of 
Government in a few transient moments of perplexity and 
collapse. The subject was ably handled; and, though 
nothing new was said, much that has long been known was 
said well. It was gratifying to see that not a single voice 
was raised in defence of the revival of transportation as a 
systematic punishment, and as a conclusive and satisfactory 
mode of getting rid of our criminals, and solving the diffi- 
culty which is besetting us. Every speaker who had any 
claim to speak at all concurred in condemning the proposal 
as one which could not for a moment be entertained by any 
nation which knew what it was doing or had any lingering 
respect for decency or justice. The only exceptions to the 
general unanimity were two or three gentlemen connected 
with Western Australia, who pleaded, with much earnest- 
ness and some plausibility, that, whatever decision might be 
come to with regard to transportation in the abstract, on a 
great scale, and as a sufficing solution, this country was 
bound to continue to send to the colony they represented as 
many convicts as it could conveniently absorb, at all events 
for some years to come; inasmuch as the Government had 
deliberately engaged to do so, when, about the year 1850, 
the mother country was thrown into a state of grievous 
embarrassment by the refusal of every other eolony to 
receive any more convicts. At that period of perplexity 
and danger, Western Australia had stepped forward and 
offered to accept and prepare for a large amount of convict 
labour, and several gentlemen had involved capital and con- 
tracted engagements on the faith of the arrangement then 
entered into. The plea was a fair one, though beside the 
general question ; and the colonists have a fair ground of 
claim for damages against the Colonial Office for not having 
kept faith with them, and may have a still stronger claim if 
no more convicts are to besent. But, as these speakers were 
very properly reminded, the colonists are not willing even 
now to welcome the special class of convicts whom we are 
most anxious to get rid of, viz, our most desperate and dan- 
gerous villains ; and, moreover, it is certain that, whatever 
might be their wants and feelings now, in a very few years 
they would follow in the steps of every other colony, and 
would find the presence of the convict population among 
decent emigrants and in a thriving settlement so utterly 
demoralizing and unendurable, that they would insist upon 
being relieved from the consequences of their own rash 
demand. 


The most singular speech of the evening was Lord Alfred 
Churchill’s. Rising to argue in favour of transportation 
from a colonial point of view, he brought forth the most 
telling arguments against it from the metropolitan point of 
view. ‘Transportation now, and transportation to Western 
Australia, he assured the meeting, was a very different thing 
from transportation as it had formerly been managed in the 
older colonies. The convicts were admirably well off there. 
They were received by the respectable settlers with open 
arms. They were no longer “ white slaves,” “assigned” to 
harsh masters, as used to be the case in New South Wales 
and Tasmania. They worked for wages like free lakourers,and 
wages were high because labour was in brisk demand, They 
soon became landholders. They often married the daughters of 
free emigrants. Noone was allowed to call them bad names, 
or even to reproach them with having left their country for 
their country’s good. Any such want of courtesy or kind 
feeling was forbidden by an Act of the Colonial Legislature. 
All was coulewr de rose. As to wives for them, there would 
be no difficulty; for even if there were not enough of 
settlers’ daughters for both free and convict claimants, it was 
proposed to send out considerable numbers of “ Irish girls ” 
—those blue-eyed daughters of Erin not having the. same 
prejudice against exiled burglars and garotters as is unfor- 
tunately sometimes found to exist among Anglo-Saxon 
females. This attractive picture was gravely and vividly 
drawn by the colonial advocate. The natural question in 
reply was :—“If all this be so, what becomes of transporta- 
tion as our most severe secondary punishment? Is a home 
at the Antipodes, compounded of rich and cheap land, high 
wages, a fine climate, and an Irish wife, so terrible a picture 
that it can be regarded as the next worst penalty to death ? 
Could any actual or potential criminal who had listened to 
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Lord Alfred Churchill have been deterred from evil courses 
by the hearing? Would not such a prospect, with the vista 
of gold fields in the distance, be enough to clench the 
design of any hesitating and debating ruffian to garotte even 
Lord Alfred ¢” 

Sir Walter Crofton spoke most admirably, hitting every 
nail on the head with a strength, brevity, and pregision that 
was strangely refreshing after the verbiage in which some 
previous speakers had indulged. But the most interesting 
and valuable remarks made during the evening were pro- 
bably those of Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Adderley. They 
both gave emphatic utterance to the feeling which arises in 
the minds of all persons in the slightest degree acquainted 
with the subject—a feeling, that is, of the profoundest sur- 
prise and scorn that the matter should be once more under 
discussion. Over and over again it has been explained that 
every foreign spot to which convicts can be sent must be 
either a populous colony or a penal settlement ; that every 
such colony has refused to receive one single fresh convict 
under menace of rebellion, and that no Government would 
dream of forcing any upon them ; that every penal settle- 
ment must become a Port Arthur or a Norfolk Island, and 
no man, who has the faintest idea of what those places were, 
would ever lay upon his soul the sin of creating or suggest- 
ing another. Respecting those penal settlements, things 
are in evidence which cannot be printed here. Those awful 
dens of misery and violence and vice had to be guarded by 
soldiers—and the soldiers sent there, it was found, were 
virtually punished as severely and were soon demoralised 
almost as completely as the criminals; and the criminals 
committed fresh crimes and worse crimes merely that they 
might go back to Sydney or Hobart Town—and be hanged. 
Transportation to a colony, in fine, is no punishment, and 
ought not to be revived, even if it were possible,—which 
happily it is not. Transportation to a mere penal settlement 
would be the costliest and the most cruel mode we could 
adopt for disposing of our convicts, and would be a sin 
of the deepest dye, even if it were cheap and humane, 
Lastly, transportation is only brought up again in these 
days that we may have one chance more of lazily evading 
a difficulty and shrinking like cowards from a solemn obli- 
gation. 








‘PRUSSIAN ALLIANCES. 


VON BISMARCK has at last discovered a congenial 
e enterprise, by which he may turn the attention of 
. those who dislike his domestic system of Zhorough, from the 
deadlock in the Chamber to the spirited policy of the 
Foreign Office. Poland is once more in arms against her 
cruel oppressors. In England there is not a friend of liberty, 
nay, there is not a friend of humanity, whose sympathies are 
not with the unhappiest of modern nations in her hopeless 
struggle against unheard-of wrongs. Italy, in the midst of 
her own half-finished labours, has a thought of kindness for 
her less fortunate sister ; and France feels herself bound to 
the cause of Poland by ties of religion and historical remem- 
brances which the nephew of Napoleon I. will not dare to 
disregard. Meanwhile, the Prussian Government welcomes 
the Cossacks over the frontier, and sends them back re- 
freshed and re-armed. The Russian troops are afforded every 
facility for transport through the Prussian territory, and 
measures have been or are being concerted at St. Petersburg 
for ultimate joint action on the part of the two Powers. 
The first-fruits of the compact, if report speaks true, are to 
consist in a kind of fugitive white slave law, according to 
which the Russian bloodhounds may track their victims on 
Prussian soil. A preliminary insult has been offered to 
Prussian Poland by a most offensive proclamation, counter- 
signed by the Commander-in-chief of the province. While 
her rival is thus actively engaged in the amenities of a Rus- 
sian offensive alliance, Austria is conciliating that goodwill 
of free nations, which the subject of an angry note from one 
of the Czar’s diplomatists rarely fails to obtain. 


The Prussian Ministry may have considered that a deci- 











sive policy against Poland was not certain to be unpopular | 
in Prussia. The deep-seated antipathy between the German — 
and Polish nationalities is, unfortunately, only too well | 
authenticated a fact. The readers of Gustav Freytag’s suc- | 


cessful novel of “ Debit and Credit” may call to mind 
how much capital the author, himself a very advanced 
German Liberal, makes out of this feeling. The Polish 
Deputies in the Berlin Chamber occupy a position not 
unlike that of the Irish Brigade in the House of Commons, 


except that the former have real and the latter very 
shadowy grievances. The interests of their own nationality 
and religion are, naturally enough, the only care of the 
Polish members. ‘“ What do we care,” bitterly exclaimed 
one of the most eloquent of their body in the late debate on 
the Address at Berlin; ‘“ what do we .care for the 
momentous constitutional struggle in which you tell us 
you are engaged? Whether you triumph or succumb in 
it, our nation will remain unhappy and oppressed.” But as 

there is no honest Prussian who does not feel that the par- 

tition of Poland is a blot on his country’s history, and that 

Posen is the dimmest gem in his sovereign’s “ divinely- 

bestowed” Crown, we cannot believe that a generous and 

high-souled people will submit to be attached by its rulers 

to the wheels of the car of despotism as they again pass over 

unhappy Poland. The Cologne Gazette has already expressed 

what every true man in Prussia must feel ; and we can only 

hope that other papers, whose tendencies are less notoriously 

Catholic and French, have ere now added their voices to the 

protest. Some of the Liberal Deputies have already begun 

to move in the matter. 


If the debates at Berlin do not furnish enough scope for 
M. von Bismarck’s mental activity ; if he is content to leave 
Lord Russell to settle the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
which raises a blush on every Prussian cheek and a pang in 
every Prussian heart; why does he not devote his supef- 
fluous energies to a study of Vaterliindische Geschichte, which 
is a part of every German schoolboy’s course? There, if 
he has eyes, he would see that the meaning has long passed 
away from that usage of Prussian politicians, of always 
taking the contrary course to that adopted by Austria. 
This time-honoured tradition enabled Napoleon I. to take 
the two Powers singly, and singly for the time to annihilate 
them. The alliance of the peoples, sanctified by the bloody 
day of Leipzig, soon shrunk into the holy alliance of the 
sovereigns. It collapsed, and Prussia and Austria returned to 
their familiar attitude of mutual defiance. M. von Vincke’s 
‘white horse of Bronzell” was, it is true, the only Prussian 
subject who fell a victim to the ancient tradition ; but the 
Czar Nicholas was able to reckon on Prussia at all events 
lagging ere she took up arms with Austria to repress his 
revolt against the peace of Europe. Louis Napoleon well 
knew that before Prussia had made up her mind to march 
her troops to the defence of her rival, he might tear from 
the latter a province, and concluded the peace of Villa- 
franca while Frederick William IV. was still engaged in 
‘“‘ mobilising” his army. And thus matters continue to the 
present day. At Frankfort, Prussia’s feeble Liberalism is 
checkmated by Austria, as at Dresden, Manteuffel was 
worsted by Schwarzenberg. The tarifis of the two nations 
are irreconcileable. Prussia has been coquetting with 
the Tempter of the Tuileries and is now concluding military 
treaties with Russia ; while the Double Eagle of Vienna is 
attempting his first flight in constitutionalism at home, and 
even showing a desire to extend his wings over the poor 
Polish fugitives. 

A Russian alliance for Prussia is sure to bring along with 
it the contempt of Europe. Those whom the Czar honours 
with his friendship must sacrifice their liberty of action on 
its altar. A French alliance, on the other hand, is an idea 
which deserved strangling in its birth, Whatever value 
Louis Napoleon, in imitation of the Czar Nicholas, may 
attach to his eagerly sought personal interviews, the days are 
past for Sovereigns or Cabinets to make holy or unholy 
alliances without their peoples. And the feelings of a people 
like the Prussians should be the first consideration of its 
rulers. Prussia is entitled to the rank of a great Power 
solely in virtue of her army ; and her army is her people. 
A writer in the Saturday Review was much mistaken the 
other day, in stating that the Prussian army is chiefly 
officered by the nobility. By far the greater number of officers, 
except in the Guards and the cavalry regiments, are without 
the Von ; nor does it at all follow that every Von belongs to the 
arrogant faction of the Junkers. The rank and file of the 
Prussian army are drawn from all classes of the best educated 
people in Europe. They are the descendants of the soldiers 
who made their country a great Power by their enthusiastic 
personal devotion to Frederic the Great ; and the sons of the 
Volunteers who restored Prussia to her place among nations 
at the call of the king, just fifty years ago. But no alliance 
which the people abhors, no design of which it is ashamed, 


| will succeed in driving this people’s army to slanghter or be 


slaughtered, like savage Zouaves or fanatical Muscovites. 
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A firm and permanent alliance between Prussia and 
Austria will not be the work of a day. Both Powers have 
much to learn and to unlearn. Prussia has to cease from 
flirting with France, dnd cringing to the Czar ; and has, by 
honest constitutional government at home, to assure herself 
of that hegemony over North Germany, at least, to which 
her power and the wishes of the inhabitants of the smaller 
states entitle her. But, above all, she has to beware of 
continuing the policy of weak cunning, which is worse than 
no policy at all. For this it is necessary that, in the words 
of sagacious old Knebel, the present holders of power should 
consent to abdicate themselves. When Frederick William IIT. 
abdicated his traditions, his policy, and his prejudices, he 
enabled Stein to raise Prussia from the dust. With regard 
to a resignation by the present King, the wishes of some of 
his lieges go somewhat farther ; but he will not do ill for 
his people’s honour, if he will resign Count Bismarck and 
his colleagues, and consent to abandon a policy which is 
made up of a quarrelsome jealousy of Austria, an un- 
steady admiration of his neighbour on the Rhine, and 
an unmanly obsequiousness to the oppressor of suffering 


Poland. 








DISPUTED LIFE POLICIES. 


Fayence important decision was pronounced a few days 
ago, by the Court of Queen’s Bench, in the matter of 
a disputed life policy. The question arose on a policy in the 
International Life Office, which that company refused to 
pay; andthe point in issue was the nature of the interest 
which a person must have in the life of another fo enable 
him to effect a valid assurance on the life of that other. The 
importance of the decision arises from the fact that it will 
govern a numerous class of existing policies, and will, if 
acted on by insurance companies generally, affect an impor- 
tant branch of their business. 
are at the present moment hundreds of policies which stand 
pretty nearly on the same grounds as the one which the 
International has just successfully disputed. It is equally 
certain, that most of them were effected with the most 
perfect honesty and good faith on the part of the persons 
assured, and in complete ignorance that such policies were 
not valid in law. All of them are, by the recent decision, 
placed in a most precarious position, and the persons assured 
are, in fact, quite at the merey of the insurance companies. 
The question touches the interests of so many persons that it 
is desirable that the facts of this case, and the law relating 
to policies effected by one person on the life of another, 
should be brought prominently before the public. 


At the first establishment of insurance companies the law 
placed no restriction whatever on the nature of their busi- 
ness. Any person might effect a policy on the life of any 
other person or upon any event, whether he had any in- 
terest therein or not. No policy was invalid merely because 
it was a wager or a speculation on the part of the person 
effecting it, and was not intended to make a provision 
against some loss or risk. Very early, however, in their 
history the Legislature conceived that this freedom led to 
what they called a “ mischievous kind of gaming.” And 
accordingly an Act was passed in the reign of George III. 
which enacted that no insurance should be made on the life 
of another person wherein the person making it had no in- 
terest. The nature of the interest requisite to make the 
insurance valid was not defined by the Act, but it may be 
easily gathered from another section, which declares that, 
even when the insured had an interest, no greater sum 
should be recovered than the value of that interest. The 
judges have inferred from this, reasonably enough, that the 
interest must be a pecuniary one. This being the state of 
the law, it is evident that a person who proposes to make 
an assurance upon the life of another should first ascer- 
tain whether he has that sort of interest therein which is 
requisite to make the policy valid. But the public generally 
are either wholly unaware of the law on this subject, or, if 
they happen to know that some interest is required, they 
trust for guidance in the matter to the insurance companies, 
to whom they make the proposal. These societies deal with 
hundreds of such cases, and, if they took the trouble of 
inquiring, could readily ascertain whether the actual interest 
of the proposed insurer was sufficient. Their ordinary prac- 
tice is simply to inquire if he has an interest in the proposed 
life, without asking any particulars. There is a manifest 
advantage to the Company in this mode of proceeding. If 


There is no doubt that there | 











the life happens to fall soon, so that the insurance was an 
unprofitable one, the Company, having in the meantime 
received the premiums, has the opportunity of refusing to 
perform its part of the contract, and of showing before a 
court of law, as the International has just done, that the 
policy was invalid from the beginning from the want of a 
sufficient interest in the insured. It is just to say that the 
great majority of respectable offices, when they have once 
granted a policy to any person on the life of another with- 
out inquiring specifically into the nature of the interest, or 
with the knowledge that it was insufficient, consider them- 
selves, as they manifestly are in fact, bound in honour to 
pay the policy without raising any question. 

The facts of the case which has given rise to these remarks, 
were as follows :—Mr. Hebdon, the plaintiff, who was an 
old and esteemed clerk in a banking firm, had become 
indebted to the firm to the amount of nearly £5,000. 
Having the confidence of the firm, he was engaged in 1855 
for a period of seven years at a salary of £650 a year, and 
he was assured at the same time by one of the partners, 


| named Pedder, that during his life he should not be asked 


for payment of the debt. Being aware that he should be 
pressed for payment on the death of Pedder, Hebdon 
insured Pedder’s life for the sum of £5,000 in the “ Glasgow ” 
Life Office, and two years afterwards, the debt having in the 
meantime increased, he made a further insurance on the 
same life for £2,500 in the “ International.” Pedder having 
died some time afterwards, the “Glasgow” Office paid their 
policy, but the “International” refused to pay on two 
grounds : first, that Hebdon had not an insurable interest 
in the life of Pedder ; and next, that even if there was any 
interest, it was more than covered by the payment of the 
other policy. The effect of the decision was, that there was 
no insurable interest in respect of the promise of Pedder 
not to enforce the debt during his life, inasmuch as the 
promise was not legally binding. With respect to the 
engagement to employ the plaintiff for a fixed period of 
seven years, there was an insurable interest ; but as more 
than the amount was paid under the other policy, the plaintiff 
could not recover anything on the present policy. 

It is not our intention to offer any criticism on this deci- 
sion, but merely to call attention to the unsatisfactory state 
in which the law now stands. It is manifest that Mr. 
Hebdon had a real and substantial interest, though it might 
not be a legal one, in the life of Mr. Pedder. He incurred 
the risk of being pressed for payment of the debt imme- 
diately on Pedder’s death, and against this it was the duty 
of a prudent man to provide. As far as the mere question 
of prudence goes, the insurance in this instance was as 
legitimate as the ordinary case of a person insuring his own 
life for the benefit of his family. Many similar instances 
could be quoted in which the whole income of an individual 
depends on the life of another. Nothing can be a more 
proper case for the application of the principle of insurance ; 
and yet, if this interest happens, as is often the case, to be 
not legally binding, then, however certain the loss which 
will fall upon this individual and his family from the death 
of his patron or employer, the law prevents him from using 
the best means of making provision against it, by declaring 
that a policy, effected on the life of the person, on whom he 
is dependent, shall not be valid. Thus, the effect of the 
statute of George III., and the decisions upon it, is to place 
a bar in the way of prudence, and to check a considerable 
branch of insurance business. This, however, might be 
endured, if, on the other hand, it prevented any evil prac- 
tices. But the mischief against which the statute was 
directed is wholly an imaginary one. Its object was to 
prevent gaming. But it is obvious that there is a very slight 
temptation to gaming by means of life policies. The process. 
is too slow. Insurance offices offer poor facilities for gam- 
bling compared with the Stock Exchange. Time bargains 
in stock and shares are far better suited to the restlessness 
of speculative minds than life policies. In forbidding the 
latter, while allowing the former, the Legislature is straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 


The late supporters of the Act have, however, discovered 
another ground of defence. There would be danger in 
repealing it. A person might insure another person’s life, 
and then poison him. To give weight to the argument, an 
instance mentioned in Mr. Justice Talfourd’s “Life of 
Lamb” is generally quoted to show that the danger is 
not imaginary. So there have been instances in which a 
person has been poisoned by an expectant heir, but we have 
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never heard that it has been proposed on that account to 
alter the laws of inheritance. But let us be consistent. 
Under the Act in question, a person may insure the life of 
his debtor. That has been held to be an insurable interest. 
But if the debtor lives long, the creditor may have to pay 
more than the amount of the debt in premiums, and it is his 
interest that the debtor should die as soon as possible. The 
creditor has everything to gain by that event and nothing to 
lose. The temptation, therefore, to poisoning is much greater 
in those cases which the law allows than in those which it 
forbids. In the meantime it is probable that the majority 
of insurance companies will find it for their own interests 
not to take advantage of this decision. It is, however, 


desirable that in a question of such great and general | 


importance, the state of the law should be generally known. 
Although insurance offices will probably continue to grant 
policies in such cases, it will at any time be open to an 
unscrupulous company to resist payment on the ground of 
an insufficient interest. In the present state of the law care 
should be taken to select a company on the honourable 
conduct of which reliance can be placed. 








THE CASSANDRA OF ITALY. 


HE Marquis of Normanby, like his counterpart in the 
French Senate, the Marquis de Boissy, claims to be the 
possessor of the only true information with respect to foreign 


affairs. The latter has been good enough to make our own | 
country his especial study ; while the former keeps a very | 


searching eye on the darkest corners of the Italian peninsula. 
The Marquis de Boissy has seen, with amazing satisfaction, 
the development of our Volunteer movement, for the time 
will soon come when the Volunteers, conscious of their own 
strength, will inaugurate a revolution which may throw into 
the shade the horrors and confusion of the French Revolu- 


tion ; and this the Marquis knows, as he told the Senate, | 


because he has lived in England, and thoroughly understands 
our national character. So, too, Lord Normanby has lived 
in Italy, and knows the Italians a great deal better than 
they know themselves. The credulous public, ever choosing 
falsehood when truth is within their reach, persist in think- 
ing that the new Italian kingdom is the fruit of a great 
national movement, than which none more unanimous and 
enthusiastic is recorded in history. And they believe, more- 
over, that the Italians, far from desiring to retrace their 
steps, chafe only at the obstacles which hinder them from 
attaining the goal and consummation of the course they 
have followed hitherto. But there are more things in Italy 
than are dreamt of in the philosophy of the public; and 
Lord Normanby, having lived there, can tell us that the rule 
of Victor Emmanuel beyond the borders of Piedmont is 
merely a foreign yoke laid by force and fraud on reluctant 
populations,—that the princes whom it dispossessed were 
justly endeared to their subjects,—and that the Neapolitans 
look wistfully back to the days of Bomba and his son 
Bombalino. Hard was the lot of Cassandra ; but harder is 
that of Lord Normanby. Where Cassandra asked for faith 
in her prophecies, Lord Normanby only requires us to accept 
a true report of what is already under our very noses. He 
alone sees by the pure, clear light of the day, where a 
glamour light betrays the vision of others. He has, there- 
fore, a solemn duty to fulfil, and even it he would, he may 
not be silent : he must ery aloud, and spare not, though his 
voice should fall on the ears of men as the ery of an owl in 
the desert. 

Lord Russell, in his simplicity, was at a loss to understand 
“the exact object” which Lord Normanby had in view, 
when he made his speech on Tuesday night. But Lord 
Russell ought to have known that his “ noble friend” was 
in reality speaking for the edification of a strange consti- 
tuency in foreign parts, composed of deposed princes, dis- 
possessed placemen and courtiers, and intriguing ladies, 
whose aristocratic society he enjoyed in the good old times, 
and who now undertake to supply him with the only trust- 
worthy information on the state of Italy and the wishes of 
its inhabitants. Besides, it is well for the King of Italy 
that, in the hour of his exaltation, some one should be found 
to discharge for him the functions of the slave in the 
triumphal car of a Roman conqueror ; and while Lord 
Normanby lives, he will never want a monitor to remind 
him not only that he is mortal, but also that he is a very 
sinful and detestable mortal. It must, however, be admitted, 
that on this last occasion Lord Normanby has been com- 


pelled to go rather far a-field in search of a pretext for 
addressing his constituents from his place in the English 
Parliament. In one of the recently-published despatches 
relating to the occupation of Rome, Lord Russell has 
declared that the acquiescence of the English Government 
in the French occupation of Rome, when it was first under- 
taken, “did not imply approbation ; still less would appro- 
bation then imply approbation now.” Hine ille lacryme. 
Hence flows Lord Normanby’s freshest sorrow. He will have 
it that in 1849 Lord Russell, who was then Prime Minister, 
and Lord Palmerston, then Foreign Secretary, looked on 
at the occupation of Rome by French troops, not merely 
acquiescing therein, but actually approving it. For his 
proofs he cites the testimony of M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 





who, however, more candid than Lord Normanby, expressly 
admitted that “he did not mean to contend that their 
acquiescence had not been accompanied with expressions of 
deep regret, or that her Majesty’s Government would not 
have preferred other means to secure the Pope’s authority 
than the employment of force ; still less did he desire to 
quote the policy of her Majesty’s Government in those days 
as binding upon them now.” Lord Normanby has gone, 
moreover, to the great magazine of argumenta ad hominem, 
Hansard’s Debates, and carefully armed himself with such 
extracts as suited his purpose. But, whether it be from want 
of candour or inattention we know not, he somehow makes 
no allusion to a discussion in the House of Lords on the 
15th of June, 1849, when Lord Aberdeen brought against 
the Government this very same charge of approving, and 
not only acquiescing in the occupation of Rome ; and when 
Lord Lansdowne met the charge with an emphatic denial, 
affirming that the Government had not even assented to 





| French intervention in arms, and that they had done no 
| more than refrain from raising any obstacle to the sailing of 


the expedition. Anda few days after, Lord Palmerston, in 
the House of Commons, refused to express any opinion for 
or against those proceedings of a foreign government, to 
which the British Government had declined altogether to be 
& party. 

The doctrine of non-intervention probably forms no part 
of Lord Normanby’s political creed ; and it was not set 

down in his brief that he should condemn Lord Palmerston 
| and Lord Russell for their supposed approbation of the 
French occupation. His business for the evening was 
merely to establish, if he could, that Lord Russell stated 
what was not true, when he said the other day that the 
English Government in 1849 acquiesced, and no more, in 
the French expedition to Rome. But, looking beyond the 
narrow limits to which the discussion was confined by Lord 
Normanby, we might naturally wonder at the passive 
attitude of the English Government in the presence of an 
expedition which was supremely repugnant to the spirit 
and traditions of our policy since the Treaties of 1815. 
The key to the riddle is furnished by the exceptional cir- 
cumstances of the hour. At that time Louis Napoleon, 
still insecure in his seat as President of the Republic, was. 
engaged in a desperate contest with the Radical party, led 
by Ledru Rollin. Failing to carry through the Assembly a 
bill of impeachment against the President and his Ministers 
for this very occupation of Rome, they attempted a revolu- 
tion out of doors, which was, however, suppressed at once 
by the vigour of General Changarnier. This Radical 
party, whose programme included the “ propaganda of 
ideas,” the cancelling of the Treaties of 1815, and armed 
intervention in behalf of oppressed nationalities, was 


the terror of the English Government; and there- 
fore their sympathies were with the President in 
his struggle against them. The English Ministry 


avowed that they did not press the French Govern- 
ment on the subject of the occupation of Rome, as. 
they would otherwise have done, for fear of weakening that. 
Government in presence of its internal enemies. And to 
the latter at that time they could have given no bettér sup- 
port than public remonstrances against the occupation of 
Rome. It must be remembered, too, that if the Pope had 
not been restored to the Vatican by the French, he would 
assuredly have been restored by the united arms of 
Austria, Spain, and Naples. Piedmont could offer no 
resistance, having been hopelessly crushed at Novara ; the 
cities of Rome and Venice alone held all that was left of 
Italian independence. The Pope at Gaeta had summoned 
the Catholic powers to his aid, and Austria had already 
resolved to march upon Rome, when France stepped in 
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in advance and took to herself the little glory and the long 
reproach of that occupation which has lasted to the present 
day. The restoration of the Pope to Rome by force of 
arms was, therefore, sorrowfully accepted by the English 
Government as a political necessity. Having only a choice 
of evils before them, they probably preferred French inter- 
vention to Austrian and Neapolitan intervention. Austria 
and Naples made no secret of their intention to restore the 
Pope’s authority purely and simply, with all its tyranny 
and abuses ; but the French republic was bound by its own 
origin and nature to respect popular rights, and to press 
reforms and liberal measures upon the Pope, to whom it 
gave its moral and material support. 

Though Lord Normanby has utterly failed to make out 
his case—that Lord Palmerston more than acquiesced in the 
French occupation of Rome,—he quotes from the blue-books 
more successfully with reference to the Pope’s temporal 
power being the guarantee of his independence. It is 
written down in black and white; and there can be no 
doubt that, fourteen years ago, the leading statesmen of 
either party thought that a certain amount of territorial 
dominion was necessary to secure the Pope’s spiritual inde- 
pendence. Upon this Lord Aberdeen, Lord Brougham, and 
Lord Palmerston were all agreed. But of late years we 
have been taught many lessons in foreign politics, and now 
we know that the temporal power of the Popes has been a 
heavy shackle on their spiritual power, and that their neces- 
sities as temporal rulers have been made the means of 
wringing from them spiritual concessions. Only by a sur- 
render of temporal dominion, and the acceptance of Cavour’s 
offer of a “free church in a free state,” can they recover 
true spiritual independence. Small, then, was the result of 
the discussion which Lord Normanby brought on; but 
wherefore should we grudge him this pastime? The time 
of the Lords is not valuable, for they complain that they 
have nothing to do; and Lord Normanby serves, at least, 
for a living proof of the fairness of an English assembly. 
They manage these things differently in France. Lord 
Normanby and Sir G. Bowyer, pleading, 
the cause of men and principles the most hateful to the 
English nation, secure a patient and respectful hearing ; 
when so accomplished an orator as M. Jules Favre, pleading 
for freedom, justice, and honour, is hooted by the cowardly 
sycophants who claim to be the representatives of the 
French people. 








THE ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES. 


HE defeat of the Government candidate at Devonport, 
and the estimates for the military, but more especially 
for the naval service of the country, which have just been 
laid upon the table of the House of Commons, are possibly 
more closely connected with each other than might at first 
be supposed. It is generally rumoured that some reduction 
in expenditure upon our dockyards or some unusual instance 
of promotion has offended the traditional loyalty of the 
Devonport voters. There is no more resolute opponent of 
jobbery and corruption than the Duke who now presides at 
the Board of Admiralty; and if his appointments and 
proposed reductions have been made in the spirit which 
generally actuates him, Government is entitled to claim the 
Devonport defeat as a triumph and deserves the thanks of 
the country. 

Upon looking at the estimates themselves, Ministers 
certainly deserve credit for having made very consider- 
able reductions. The decrease in the vote for the army 
will be £1,000,113, and that for the navy will be 
£1,058,273 ; so that, upon the whole, there will be a 
diminution of more than two millions. In both cases the 
saving is to be effected in the same manner. In the case of 
the army, it is due to a reduction in the manufacturing 
departments ; in the case of the navy, it is due to the item 
of naval stores. The meaning of this is, that the amount of 
money expended in stores for military buildings, for the 
construction of ships, for arms and ammunition, is to be 
considerably diminished. At the same time it is important 
to observe that no material diminution is to take place 
in the number of sailors or in the number of soldiers 
although there is a slight decrease in the number of ships. 
In the army the number of men is 147,118 this year, 
against 150,980 last year, without including the British 
army in India, which amounts to 72,676 men. 
the number of men is 57,000, nearly identical 
last year. 


In the navy 
with that of 
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With respect to the £10,736,032 required for the navy, it 
is not probable that there will be any very serious discussion. 
But with respect to the £15,060,237 required for the army, 
it is not improbable that this vote will provoke criticism. 
No doubt the chief cause why the amount is so large arises 
from the fact that the British treasury is obliged to supply 
our numerous and distant colonies with an army. Late 
events have proved that those communities profoundly 
appreciate the advantages of their connection with this 
country, and are willing to make considerable sacrifices to 
retain that connection. At the same time it must be obvious 
to them that the people of this country are quite resolved 
not to contribute more towards the defence of the outlying 
parts of the empire than they ought fairly to be called upon 
to contribute. The people of this country offer no objection 
to aid our colonists in defending themselves against invaders 
by land, but they very properly insist that the force sent from 
this country shall be merely supplementary. The colonists 
must themselves be responsible primarily for their own 
security. New Zealand has lately remonstrated against being 
taxed to pay for the British troops; on the other hand it is 
said that neither the Governor, Sir George Grey, nor the 
oflicer in command of the troops, General Cameron, will 
consent to remain in that colony unless they are supported 
by a large additional force. It remains for the colonists to 
determine how far they are willing to contribute towards 
supplying this demand. There are undoubtedly some special 
reasons in favour of the British treasury assisting the colony 
in the present emergency, for the British Government has in 
some sort brought matters to the present pass. The discus- 
sion of this subject, and of other matters connected with 
it, will no doubt occupy to some extent the attention of 
members during the ensuing debates. 


Although there will not be much difficulty in obtaining 
the assent of Parliament to the Navy estimates, there is one 
point which must be met and discussed in a few days. Itis 
well known that Sir John Hay and Sir James Elphinstone 
have drawn out a scheme for increasing the etliciency of the 
navy, which is looked upon with great interest by the 
officers and men of that service. It is equally well known 
that the present Government exerted themselves to put a 
stop to the efforts of Sir John Hay and his friends, and it 
was only by the determined and laborious exertions of that 
gallant officer that the evidence was obtained upon which 
the proposed changes are based. It is notorious that the 
Navy List is encumbered with a crowd of old officers who 
are quite unfit for service,—that the pay of captains, com- 
manders, and lieutenants is quite inadequate to meet the 
necessary expenses to which they are put,—that, in fact, 
many active and intelligent officers are prevented, by their 
poverty, from taking the command of a ship, whilst a host 
of lieutenants pine away their best days upon a miserable 
pittance without employment, and without the hope of dis- 
tinguishing themselves. Lastly, it is equally certain that 
the position of warrant and petty officers is so unsatisfactory, 
that it is difficult to obtain a supply of the best men for 
such duties. It may be added, that the position of the 
masters is scarcely more satisfactory, and that many of these 
officers, although most accomplished seamen, are denied the 
promotion to higher ranks which they fairly deserve. 

Now the object of Sir John Hay and his friends is to 
remedy these evils, and to remedy them without ultimately 
increasing the demands upon the public treasury. It appears 
that no fewer than 1,200 officers on the active lists of all 
ranks, and many officers on the reserved and retired lists, 
have been consulted by Sir John Hay, and his plan is 
the result arrived at after considering those opinions. The 
general object of the plan is to secure an active list of efficient 
and zealous naval officers and a steady flow of promotion, by 
establishing certain definite rules of promotion and retire- 
ment, and by securing a scale of pay which, whilst it is 
sufficient, is also to be regulated by the amount of past 
services. In the first place, therefore, a period of com- 
pulsory retirement is to be fixed. Every officer in the navy 
is to be obliged to retire at a certain age, and to have the 
option of retiring at an earlier age than that fixed. The 
period of sea service below the rank of captain is to be 
increased. Instead of the principle of selecting officers for 
command being general, one-third of the promotions in the 
rank of commander, lieutenant, and sub-lieutenant are 
to be given to officers according to length of sea-service. 
This regulation will, no doubt, prevent to some extent 
meritorious officers who have no friends in high quarters 
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being passed over. The pay is to be increased, in order, 
as the memorandum says, ‘to enable officers to serve their 
country without incurring debt, and to retire with a fair 
remuneration for their services.” Again, there is to be a 
reduction of the number on the active list, so as to insure 
the efficiency of the officers by frequent employment. What 
is the use of sending an admiral to sea who has been 
engaged for the best part of his life in sitting at his desk 
or in farming his paternal acres? The active list is there- 
fore to be reduced from 1,754 to 1,313. And now comes 
perhaps the most important proposal in the whole plan. 
The entry of cadets is to be regulated according to the 
vacancies which may have occurred during the preceding 
year on the active list of lieutenants, and no cadet is to go 
to sea under sixteen years of age. The result of this will be 
that the cadets will go better prepared to sea. And whilst 
the whole number of officers in the navy will be diminished, 
the present numerous reserved and retired list of officers 
will be reduced. It is calculated that although there will 
be a present increase of about £120,000, this increase will 
be cancelled in seven years, and there will be an ultimate 
saving of £200,000 a year. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the proposition for providing 
suitable barrack accommodation, or for improving the posi- 
tion of the warrant and petty officers. These are matters 
the importance of which is admitted. But if the calcula- 
tions of Sir John Hay are correct, the temporary increase 
is a matter comparatively trifling. When it is considered 
that by all admirals and vice-admirals retiring at seventy, 
and rear-admirals at sixty-five years of age, the present active 
list would be reduced from one hundred to sixty-three, and 
that the number of captains and lieutenants would be reduced 
in similar proportions, it is obvious that some great change 
is required. Nor are we disposed to quarrel with the con- 
cluding paragraph of the memorandum, which asserts that 
no serious objection can be raised to the temporary increase 
of expenditure which the adoption of this plan would 
entail, provided, at least, Sir John Hay and his friends 
succeed in showing that it will cause a just and permanent 
settlement of many crying grievances, promote the efficiency 
of the naval service, and effect, at no distant period, a large 
reduction in the cost of the navy. 








THE ART OF FINANCE. 


‘J AST Friday, the Archimage of Finance exhibited toa 

bewildered House of Commons a novel mode of 
assailing the sacred citadel of the Three per Cents. The 
effect was all the more overwhelming because it was quite 
unexpected. Without forewarning, and in the absence of 
details, the House was asked to resolve, and, in fact, did 
resolve, that it was expedient to effect an act of trans- 
formation in a portion of the public funds. It is well 
known that the great enchanter, or, to call him by the name 
by which he generally goes amongst mortals, Mr. Gladstone, 
has a pet scheme, which has now been some little time in 
operation, for the establishment of Post- office savings-banks. 
The scheme, though excellent in spirit, is scarcely so simple 
as it might be ; and it was, therefore, little matter of surprise, 
that Mr. Gladstone should give notice of a resolution as a 
preliminary to the introduction of a bill relating to these 
banks. Nor did the first part of his speech contain any- 
thing to stimulate the attention of the House. It appeared 
that the trustees and managers of some of the old savings- 
banks, established before the introduction of the Post-office 
banks, were desirous of winding up their affairs, but found 
it impossible to do so; they were unable to call upon all 
their depositors to withdraw their deposits, and they had no 
means of divesting themselves of their responsibilities. This 
inability arose, in some cases, from the fact that the depo- 
sitors could not be ascertained, or would not present them- 
selves ; in others, from the fact that they were minors, and 
unable to give avalid receipt for their deposits. Mr. Gladstone 
has, therefore, proposed to come to the assistance of these 
savings-banks by introducing a bill to enable the trustees 
and managers to hand over the funds to the Post-office 
savings-banks, subject to the claims of the depositors-upon 
them. So far his proposition was extremely simple, and 
but little open to comment ; but at this point a grand trans} 
formation effect ensued. We must all of us have seen at 
one time or another a simple, soft-spoken gentleman, full of 
candour and artlessness, whose only desire was to explain 
every difficulty and remove every illusion ; but who, after 
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leading us through a few easy passages, has suddenly dazzled 
our eyes, worn out our attention, and generally stunned our 
faculties by producing yards of ribbon from his mouth, 
taking dozens of eggs out of an empty bag, and turning an 
omelette out of our neighbour's hat. Some such phenomenon 
was visible on Friday. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proceeded to explain the second part of his bill, and we at 
once encounter a second pet scheme of his authorship. The 
establishment of Post-office savings-banks was a good deed, 
but the reduction of the interest on Consols from 3 to 
23 per cent. would perhaps be better. An attempt at this 
reduction was made in 1853, but’ untoward events, not 
wholly, according to Mr. Kinglake, beyond Mr. Glad- 
stone’s control, prevented its success.) What if, in happier 
hour, the reduction could be begun through the agency of 
the Post-offiee savings-banks, and both Post-office banks and 


~a reduction bless a grateful country? The bill is not yet 


printed, but we will endeavour to explain the modus 
operandi, so far as it can be gathered from the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


The moneys deposited in the Post-office savings-banks 
are remitted to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, and by them invested in the purchase of 
Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities ; the Commissioners 
are liable to the depositors for the sums deposited, and for 
interest upon them at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, 
and.to provide for this liability they have the funds they 
have purchased. The amount deposited at the banks is now 
between £1,000,000 and £1,500,000, and the proposed 
operation of the Chancellor will be better understood, if we 
suppose it to be carried out with respect to £1,000,000 
Consols held by the Commissioners for Reduction of the 
National Debt. What he proposes is shortly this : suppose 
the Commissioners to hold £1,000,000 Three per Cent. 
Consols, he would change that charge upon the Imperial 
revenue into £1,000,000 Two-and-a-half per Cent. Per- 
petual Annuities ; and to make up the ioe in value 
between the two funds, he would also grant the Commis- 
sioners adequate terminable annuities for twenty or thirty 
years certain. The process would affect the Exchequer in 
this way : as long as the terminable annuities last, the annual 
charge for the National Debt would be increased by the 
difference between 3 per cent. on £1,000,000 amd 24 per 
cent. on £1,000,000, plus the termimable annuities ; but 
after the cessation of the terminable annuities, the charge 
would be diminished by the difference between 3 per cent. 
and 24 per cent. on £1,000,000. The ability of the Com- 
missioners of the National Debt to meet their engagements, 
and consequently the security of depositors, will be un- 
altered, because the Commissioners will every year re-invest 
in the funds such parts of the terminable annuities received 
by them as have not been absorbed in the payment of the 
interest of depositors. 

It may appear that the operation of the scheme, so far as 
it has been pointed out, must be very limited ; but it must 
be remembered that the deposits in the Post-office savings- 
banks will probably largely increase, and, again, that the 
operation may be annually repeated on the available balances 
of the terminable annuities ; and, lastly, we shall presently 
see that there is no reason why the scheme should not be 
extended to the moneys in the hands of the Commissioners 
of the National Debt belonging to the old savings-banks. 
As it was, however, the speech of Mr. Gladstone seemed to 
want his accustomed lucidity, and to leave the House in a 
state of embarrassed ignorance. Sir Stafford Northcote, as 
becomes a writer on finance and possible Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, opined that it was an attempt to convert Consols 
into Two-and-a-half per Cents. Sir Henry Willoughby 
thought it “extremely inconvenient to be suddenly called 
upon to pronounce an opinion on a subject so complicated ;” 
but having had all his life a well-grounded jealousy of the 
interference of Chancellors of the Exchequer with savings- 
bank balances, distrusted any increase of their power. The 
inevitable Mr. Ayrton was afraid that the result of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s manipulation would be that the funds of the depo- 
sitors would disappear altogether ; and Mr. Henley thought 
it an odd way of reducing one debt to incur two. 


We have said that there is no reason why the proposed 
scheme, if good, should not be extended to the balances of 
the old savings-banks in the hands of the National Debt 
Commissioners. The distinction Mr. Gladstone drew between 
the cases of the old and the Post-office savings-banks was 
that the State was directly responsible to every depositor in 
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a Post-office bank for the amount of his deposits and in- 
terest, but that it was not responsible to the depositors in 
an ordinary savings-bank. The distinction is just, but 
affords no ground for a different action with respect to the 
balances held by the Commissioners. The Commissioners 
are, indeed, not responsible to the depositors in old savings- 
banks ; but they are responsible to the trustees and managers 
of these banks for the balances the trustees and managers 
have handed over. The balances may not amount to one- 
half the deposits received ; but whatever they may be with 
respect to these, the Commissioners are under precisely the 
same liability towards the trustees and managers that they 
are under towards depositors in Post-oflice savings-banks ; 
and if it be desirable to convert the funds held by the Com- 
missioners in the one case, it seems equally desirable to do 
so in the other. Some idea of the extent to which this 
would increase the operation of the scheme may be gathered 
from the fact that the average amount of the balances of the 
old savings-banks has been nearly forty millions. 


If we analyze Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, we shall find it 
contains two perfectly separable elements. It is, in fact, a 
proposal to convert a portion of the Three per Cents. into an 
equivalent consisting of a like sum of T'wo-and-a-half per 
Cents., and of certain terminable annuities. It would be 
quite possible for Mr. Gladstone to convert the whole of the 
Three per Cents. on which he proposes to operate, either into 
terminable annuities or into Two-and-a-half per Cents. of 
increased nominal capital, but carrying the same annual 
income ; but he has preferred to combine the two operations 
in one scheme. The advantages of a conversion of stock 
into terminable annuities are pretty generally allowed, and 
the only obstacle to such a conversion has been the impossi- 
bility of introducing any large amount of terminable 
annuities into the market. Mr. Gladstone’s ingenuity has 
discovered in the National Debt Commissioners a customer, 
and it would perhaps have been well if he had contented 
himself with carrying out this part of his scheme. We 
know from experience what portion of the funds in the 
hands of the Commissioners will, in all probability, never be 
required of them, and to that extent a conversion might 
have been effected into terminable annuities. If, for example, 
We assume, as we may safely do, that the balances in the 
hands of the Commissioners will never go below £30,000,000, 
we might convert that sum in the Three per Cents. into 
annuities for twenty or thirty years. Or, if this be too bold 
a step for the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone might 
have confined himself to a creation of terminable annuities 
within the limits he now proposes, and have suffered 
the balance to remain in the old form of Three per 
Cents. instead of effecting a nominal reduction, ¢. ¢., instead 
of changing £100 Three per Cents. into £100 Two-and-a- 
half per Cents. and a terminable annuity, he might have 
changed the £100 Three per Cents. into the same annuity 
and £83% Three per Cents. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is, however, bent on the creation of Two-and-a-half 
per Cents., and the second part of his scheme is devoted to 
this end. The policy of a conversion into stocks of a lower 
denomination, unaccompanied by any real reduction of 
interest, is, to say the least, doubtful. No one would 
approve of a change of every £100 Three per Cents. into 
£120 Two-and-a-half per Cents., but this is the operation, 
in fact, proposed by Mr. Gladstone. The operation is dis- 
guised because there appears to be no increase of the nominal 
capital of the funds, but the prevention of a decrease is the 
same as the creation of an increase. Mr. Gladstone, as we 
have shown, prefers the existence of £100 Two-and-a-half 
per Cents. to £833 Three per Cents., which is clearly the 


same as transforming £100 Three per Cents. into £120 | 


‘Two-and-a-half per Cents. Mr. Gladstone’s preference may 
perhaps be justified as a step towards a real reduction of 
interest on the main body of Consols, but it must be remem- 
bered that when two stocks of different denominations are 
in the market the stock of the higher denomination is 
always depreciated. A real reduction can only take place 
through a fall in the current rate of interest below the 
nominal interest in the funds, and there are not wanting 
plausible arguments to show that the rate of interest cannot 
be permanently low for many years to come. If we add to 
this consideration what we have already stated, that the 
existence of Two-and-a-half per Cents. must tend to depre- 
ciate the price of Consols, the policy of creating Two-and-a- 
half per Cents. will appear doubtful. 


There are several points connected with Mr, Gladstone’s 





scheme which require close scrutiny, and we hope the plan 
will be jealously watched by the House of Commons. It 
is important, with reference to the solvency of the National 
Debt Commissioners, to consider the rate of interest which 
should be made the basis of the creation of the terminable 
annuities. It is still more important that the power of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to rig the stock market should 
be strictly limited. Experience has taught us the danger of 
investing him with such a power, and on no account should 
it be increased. 








THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


Ir notoriety be any criterion of merit, nothing can be more com- 
plete than the success of Mr. Kinglake’s “ History of the Crimean 
War.” It is on everybody's table, in everybody's hands, in every- 
body’s mouth. All the bad passions which were rife during that 
evil time have been revived by its appearance. The elders of the 
Senior Unjted Service Club are corresponding and sending 


_ “friends” to each other on all sides ; and although we are assured 


by Mr. Kinglake, in his preface, that he has for some years been 
in close personal correspondence with our statesmen, our admirals, 
and our generals on the business of the war, it is most curious to 
observe how earnestly every English statesman, admiral, and general 
in society disclaims having had anything to do with the deplorable 
book before us, condemns its tone, and questions its facts. In our 
opinion the portion of it which is most reprehensible is that which 
deals with our allies the French. The prejudices of Mr. Kinglake 
against Louis Napoleon and his adherents actually appear to 
deprive that gentleman of his reasoning faculties ; when in pre- 
sence of Frenchmen of the Second Empire, his sense of decency 
and of justice utterly desert him; he raves; he denounces the 
miscreants as mere vermin to be decried and destroyed by any and 
by all means, and towards whom it would be absurd to observe 
the usages of fair-play or of civilized literary warfare. 

The bulk of the English public, however, have already 
found ample grounds for dissenting from the extreme views of 
this passionate historian. They at once perceive how ready he 


_ is to convict a Frenchman of any crime on any evidence, and often 








on no evidence at all; they are startled and shocked at the 
introduction into English literature of the disgusting American 
process of publicly dissecting the private affairs and characters of 
public men. It is probable, therefore, that, notwithstanding the 
brilliant word-painting, and the cold-drawn scoffing sarcasm, with 
which Mr. Kinglake’s book abounds, it will produce a result 
precisely opposite to that which it is intended to produce ;_ that 
nobody will think much the worse of the French army, because a 
sarcastic literary lawyer has thought fit to erect himself into a dic- 
tatorial military critic ; or much the better of the English army, 
because Mr. Kinglake has been minded to rhapsodize in exorbi- 
tantly tall terms about Lord Raglan, that glorious compound 
of “Man the Hunter and Man the Savage ;” about his horse 
“Shadrach,” a fire-proof animal as results proved, and as might 
have been prophesied from the animal’s Scriptural name; and 
about “the swooping crest” of Sir Richard Airey; and the 
“prim” array of the “ too majestic Bearskins.” 

As Mr. Kinglake does not support his statements by reference 
to the military authorities from which they are derived, and 
requires us to accept them upon the mere assertion of one “who 
had good means of knowing the truth”—viz., himself—we have no 
other mode of testing their accuracy, than by comparing his narra- 
tive of the war with the other narratives of the war which have 
preceded the publication of his book. And in order to enable our 
readers to do the same, we invite their attention to the account 
given by five different writers of the share which our allies took in 
the battle of the Alma; of the manner and spirit in which they 
did their work ; and of the influence which their achievements had 
upon the fortunes of the day. 

The first authority to which we shall have recourse is no less a 
person than the English Commander-in-Chief himself. Writing to 
the Minister of War on the 23rd of September, Lord Raglan 
said :— 

** T will not attempt to describe the movements of the French army 
—that will be done by an abler hand; but it is due to them to say 
that their operations were eminently successful, and that, under the 
guidance of their distinguished commander, Marshal St. Arnaud, they 
manifested the utmost gallantry, the greatest ardour for the attack, 
and the high military qualities for which they are so famed.” 

We will next cite a passage from Prince Menschikoff’s journal, 
dated Sept. 20th, 1854 :— 


‘The enemy advanced towards the Alma about noon, and attacked 
our position with great vigour. His right wing was composed of the 
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French, supported by the Turks, the left wing of the English. Both 
wings advanced with great steadiness, and deployed in line, having a 
close chain of skirmishers in front. Our tirailleurs received the 
enemy with a well-directed fire, and thus a hot skirmish soon opened 
along the entire front. From the very commencement of the action, 
the enemy’s riflemen did great injury with their conical balls. Several 
of our commanders were the first to fall, and this greatly influenced 
the future course of events. After the enemy had got possession of 
the vineyards, he re-formed into column, and crossed the river in that 
order, notwithstanding the heavy artillery fire we directed upon him. 
-... During the time that this severe contest occurred at our 
centre and right wing, the left wing, notwithstanding its great dis- 
tance from the sea, was greatly disturbed by the fire of the allied 
fleets. Under the protection of this fire, a French column, with 
Zouaves and African troops at its head, crossed the Alma near the 
sea, and climbed up the steep slope of the cliffs by a small foot-path. 
The moment the troops appeared, threatening our flank and almost 
taking us in rear, Prince Menschikoff ordered the regiments Minsk 
and Moscow, of the reserve, with some squadrons of hussars, to advance 
upon them; but ere these troops could arrive, the French had placed 
on these heights a battery in position, and by their rapid fire com- 
pelled our advancing columns to retreat. The left wing having thus 
been turned, it became impossible to maintain for any length of time the 
position of our centre and right wing, where heavy losses had already 
occurred. The troops, therefore, commenced to retreat towards the 
Katcha.” 


We will now call Mr. William Russell, of the Times, into court. 
Mr. Russell says :— 

** At one o’clock we saw the French columns struggling up the hills, 
covered by a cloud of skirmishers, whose fire seemed most deadly. 
Once, at sight of a threatening mass of Russian infantry, in a 
commanding position above them, who fired rapid volleys amongst 
them, the French paused ; but it was only to collect their skirmishers, 
for, as soon as they had formed, they ran up the hill at the pas de 
charge, and broke up the Russians at once, who fled in disorder, with 
loss, up the hill. We could see men dropping on both sides, and the 
wounded rolling down the steep” —(p. 180, vol. i.) 

We have shown in a former article how flatly Colonel Hamley, of 
the Artillery, contradicts Mr. Kinglake as to the reality of the 
fight between the Russians and the French at the Telegraph-tower ; 
and we have pointed out that Mr. Kinglake in his history has cited 
Colonel Hamley as an intelligent and reliable witness. We will 
therefore conclude our list of authorities by an extract from 
Colonel Adye’s “ History of the Crimean War,” privately printed 
in 1859 at Caleutta :— 

** It was about noon. The enemy, taken by surprise at an attack 
on their left, where they had least expected it, and where they had con- 





timely support Colonel Adye attributes the successes of Prince 
Napoleon and Canrobert, is described by Mr. Kinglake as having 
“marched off to the peaceful sea shore” in company with Bouat 
and Lourmel, where the guilty trio remained “ null in the battle,” 
brooding over their political crimes; and as to Marshal St. 
Amaud, we are gravely informed that, beyond committing one or 
two glaring blunders, Mr. Kinglake has “not been able to per- 
ceive that his mind at all touched the battle.” “In fact,” says 
Mr. Kinglake, “the Marshal did not place himself in a part of 
the field from which a general could hope to govern events.” And 
such, no doubt, is Mr. Kinglake’s opinion. 

We will not do Mr. Kinglake the injustice to suppose that he 
desires it to be believed that he has found materials for his attacks 
on the conduct of the French at the battle of the Alma amongst 
Lord Raglan’s papers. It would be painful, indeed, to learn 
that his lordship—a man so quixotically truthful as to be unwilling 
to employ a spy or to resort the ordinary ruses de guerre—whilst 
praising in his public despatches the activity and gallantry of his 
allies, should have stigmatized them in private memoranda, to 
be made use of after his death, as fainéants and poltroons. We are 
certain that Mr. Kinglake does not mean to imply this ; and we 
suspect that the damning censures which he so unhesitatingly 
passes on the military tactics and behaviour of the French at the 
battle of the Alma are worth just as much and no more than 


| Marshal St. Arnaud’s and General Bosquet’s opinions would be 


as to the Chancery practice of the English bar. 

Entertaining this suspicion, we feel that we have a right to 
submit our severe military censor to the same sort of ordeal as 
that to which he has mercilessly subjected so many great reputa- 
tions, living and dead, and to inquire how far Mr. Kinglake’s own 
antecedents and moral and physical qualities fit him for the office 
which he has thus arrogated to himself. We offer no apology for 
the liberty which we are about to take with him—the peculiar 
circumstances of the case rendering it unnecessary that we should 
do so. Vivisection, as applied to contemporary history, is, we admit, 
an entirely new practice, at least, on this side of the Atlantic. It 
is, at all times and under all circumstances, a dangerous and a 
painful operation both to the feelings of the patient and for the 
reputation of the operator ; it is, therefore, one to which we cer- 


| tainly should not have had recourse without urgent necessity. As 


sidered the ground impracticable, detached at once several batteries | 
and other troops from their centre to meet it, and Bosquet’s artillery | 


became heavily engaged, but not at very close range. St. Arnaud, 
taking advantage of the success of this manceuvre, and in order to 
prevent General Bosquet from being overpowered, on the firing of the 
first gun ordered the columns of General Canrobert and Prince 
Napoleon to attack in their front. In advancing, they were warmly 
received at the river by the Russian skirmishers, and by their infantry 
on the slopes. The French artillery was brought into action, the bat- 
teries of Prince Napoleon being placed on the right of the village of 
Bourliowk. The French columns soon forced the passage of the river, 
and began to swarm up the heights, the enemy gradually retiring 
before them, but disputing every inch of ground. It was about two P.M. 
when the French gained the crest, and Canrobert then found himself 
face to face with the left centre of the Russian army, consisting of 
powerful columns, concentrated near an unfinished telegraph tower. 
His own artillery had been obliged to make a detour to gain the 
heights, and had not joined him; that of the enemy, hitherto engaged 
with Bosquet, now turned and concentrated their fire upon his 
columns. The Prince Napoleon, on his left, also met with equal oppo- 
sition. St. Arnaud then ordered forward General Forey’s two brigades 
of the reserve. Arriving with their artillery, they gave timely support 
to General Canrobert and the Prince Napoleon; at the same time 
Bosquet continued to advance along the heights and threaten the 
Russian left, which enabled Canrobert to order an attack to the front ; 
and the enemy were then driven back, retreating with heavy loss. 

** Thus far the battle in this direction was gained, the French having 
acconplished a most difficult and gallant advance, for which their 
activity and dashing qualities were well suited.” 

The officers from whose writings we have made these extracts, 
were all present at the battle ; two of them were in supreme com- 
mand, four of them were Englishmen. Every one of them con- 
tradicts Mr. Kinglake on almost every point on which he has 
assailed the military character of the French. 

Against these five authorities, who speak so distinctly as to the 
skill and gallantry of our allies, and as to the important share 
which they bore in the glorious results of the battle, Mr. King- 
lake opposes the testimony of but one man—and that man is him- 
self. According to him, the French commanders, paralysed pro- 
bably by remorse at their conduct in December, 1851, handled 
their troops without skill, shrunk from close conflict with the 
enemy, clung to their artillery as frightened children cling to 
their nurses, perversely hung back when urged on by the British, 
and mainly occupied themselves in wasting their ammunition on 
imaginary enemies in order to make Mr. Kinglake and other 
spectators believe that they were really fighting. Forey, to whose 


| 


it is, we shall try and handle the dissecting-knife with a gentle 
firmness, inflicting no unnecessary pain on the feelings of the 
living, and showing all proper respect for the memory of the dead ; 
and we shall carefully abstain from mangling and mutilating Mr. 


| Kinglake, as he has unnecessarily mangled and mutilated all 








those who have been subjected to his discursive scalpel. 

William Alexander Kinglake, ‘at the breaking out of the 
Crimean War, was practising as a chancery barrister in London, 
About twenty years before he had travelled in the East, and 
about ten years after his return home he had published in one small 


| volume an account of his travels, which, from the playful and sub- 


sarcastic style in which sacred topics were therein dealt with, and 
the carefully-elaborated sarcasm in which the book abounded, 
obtained a marvellous success. Since the publication of that 
work,— which Mr. Kinglake with dubious scholarship had 
called Eéthen,— he had retired upon his easily-earned laurels and 
had remained a silent and apparently an indolent member of 
society. He was of a shy, silent, studious habit; not addicted 
either to field-sports or athletic exercises ; and remarkably short- 
sighted. When war was declared, Mr. Kinglake chanced to be 
spending his summer vacation abroad, and directed his steps to 
the East with the view of witnessing the operations of the allied 
armies. He accompanied the expedition to the Crimea, landed 
at Old Fort, and on the morning of the battle of the Alma rode on 
to the field of action. He was probably the first man who fell 
on it. His pony, not being itself much accustomed to the saddle, 
on discovering, possibly, that its rider was in the same predica- _ 
ment, ran away with him, and deposited him on the ground almost 
at the feet of Lord Raglan. The kind old soldier, on learning 
the name of the distinguished writer who had thus singu- 
larly introduced himself to his notice, repressed the smiles of 
his aides-de-camp, rendered him what assistance he could in his 
calamity, allowed him to accompany his staff throughout the 
action, and finally invited him to dinner when the battle was 
won. Tojudge from Mr. Kinglake’s obviously exaggerated account 
of the dangers to which he was exposed during the fight (see pp.264 
to 266, vol. ii.), he cannot be said to have been in a frame of mind 
very favourable to calm observation, even if he had not been physi- 
cally disqualified by his defective eyesight for the task. In saying 
this we by no means desire to insinuate anything derogatory to 
Mr. Kinglake’s personal courage, which we are convinced is of the 
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very highest order. We wish he was not so ready to impute 
cowardice to others. We only mean to imply that the obvious 
personal interest which he appears from his narrative to have taken 
in the artillery practice of the Russian gunners was not particularly 
calculated to render him a reliable eye-witness of the general con- 
duct of the battle by which he was surrounded. He himself points 
out the disadvantage which resulted to the Light Division from 
the defective sight of its three leaders ; and accounts for the short- 
comings of Prince Gortschakoff, by “the concussion of a fall” 
which that general had had from his horse, and which, according to 
Mr. Kinglake’s suggestion, may possibly “ have clouded his judg- 
ment,”—without seeing that the arguments which he uses to 
account for the errors of others may with perfect fairness be 
turned against his own claims to accuracy. 

Mr. Kinglake, then, being such a man as we have described him, 
rode on to the field of the Alma, with the avowedly preconceived 
notion that every French officer who held high command amongst 
our allies was a hardened ruffian, ready enough to murder peaceful 
citizens in the streets of Paris, but, when opposed to the Russians 
on the ridges of the Crimea, a confused and half-repentant weakling, 
paralyzed by the recollections of his former crimes. This seeming 
anomaly he accounts for in the following sentence : “ There was a 
salient point of difference between the boulevards of Paris and the 
hill-sides of the Alma. The Russians were armed !” 


It is scarcely necessary, after what we have here written, to 
explain any further why we decline to accept Mr. Kinglake’s im- 





These specimens are followed by bitter complaints of the injury 
done to the unhappy persons so criticised. The gist of them is 
summed up ina few lines near the beginning of the pamphlet. 


“The Atheneum has most unnecessarily wounded the feelings and 
recklessly injured the reputation and property of hundreds (nay, almost 
thousands, in its long career), who had given the writers and editors no 
offence, very many of whom deserved far different treatment; the 
worst of whom were guilty of no crime but that of having mistaken 
their own powers, and would have been amply punished by being con- 
signed, unnoticed, to oblivion; and almost all of whom were pains- 
taking, industrious, meritorious persons, labouring honestly in their 
several spheres for a means of subsistence.”’ 


In a word, if you cannot puff us, why not let us alone? The 
pamphlet concludes with a reeommendation that anonymous 
authorship should be forbidden by law, and also with a recom- 
mendation so entirely original and so remarkable in itself that it 
must be given in the author's own words :— 


“Tn a free country such as ours, with institutions that effectually 
insure so much real liberty and power for the redress of wrongs, an 
Inspectorship of the Press could be conceived, that might be of im- 
mense service in checking the licence of the Press, without impairing 
its usefulness. No doubt there would be a tremendous outcry against 
this; but it is difficult to imagine that any disadvantages connected 
with it would be at all to be compared to the evils which it could 
prevent. 

“The establishment of ‘the Press’ as a profession, and the institu- 
tion of an examination and diploma (not to be.compulsory), would, as 


| recently with teachers, do much to elevate the tone of the Press, and 


passioned work as history, or as anything like history ; or why we | 


quoted in this article, to the evidence of the single literary lawyer 
who has so angrily undertaken to prove them to be in the wrong. 








POLITE CRITICISM. 


AN indignant gentleman, who has probably suffered under the evil 
of which he complains, has forwarded to us a lamentation and a 
doleful tale of wrong, in the form of a little pamphlet called 
“The Atheneum Exposed.” Its object is to “ expose and caution 
the public against the coarseness and offensiveness of the leading 


literary journal of England.” The attack begins with a series of | 


quotations from various criticisms on works of art, which it must 


be confessed are rather hard to read, especially as from motives of | : ; 
| “runnings and dish-washings,” and would apply for an order to 


pages of comment these extracts are followed by others, selected | amend the review by striking out the offensive words. The critic 


hnmanity the names of the victims are all suppressed. After some 


in the same way, from reviews of books. As the author of the 
pamphlet rightly considers it likely to be rather dull work to read 
all this evidence without knowing against whom the charge is 
brought, he considerately skims the cream a second time, and thus 
presents us with the eréme de la créme of the criticisms of the 
Atheneum in a neat and compendious form. The effect is 
certainly amusing enough. This is what our friend says is “the 
Atheneum style for artists”:— 


_ “The abominations of colour...the coarseness of her taste...preten- 
tious and false...varnishy and common...inartistic and vulgar... miser- 


ably failed...tawdry mass of colour...coarse, heavy, and ugly...feverish | 


without power...less dirty than usual...as ill drawn as ever...a horrid 
conglomeration...pretentious and meretricious...coarse, dauby, and 
staring...revolting in theme...Irish rags...a vulgar rule of colour 
the world wearies of them...suitable for scrap-books and albums... 
sacks of potatoes...grimy ruggedness...ugly, mean-faced...wretched... 
vulgarities to which he is prone...a sanctimonious smirk of the most 
offensive order...truly dishonest. ..atrociously ‘scamped’.. .Opaque and 
vulgar...incidents almost brutal...poorly and flashily painted...thin 
careless, and even vulgar...coarse in colour...discreditable to his repu- 
tation...coarse, blunt, tawdry...workmanship coarse...coarseness and 
vulgarity of feeling...coarseness of the flesh tints and yulgar tawdri- 
ness of colour... vulgar and ill painted...worn-out tricks. ..as expression- 
less and empty-headed as ever...stale, and dull, and pallid... weak and 
washy... horribly murky.” 


The A thenceum’s style for authors is thus exemplified :— 


” Runnings and dish-washings...rubbish without mitigation...clum- 
siest sort of botching...a pair of scissors and a paste-brush...execrable 
illustrations. ..mawkish, silly...an essential vulgarity in the tone...stupid 
as well as trashy. ..diseased imagination and bad taste...the lowest 
grade of composition ... trashy, secondhand sentimentalism ... rude 
ignorance...clumsy and unimpressive...double-distilled nonsense 
inane, bombastic, and absurd...foolish, ill-contrived, ill-written, ridi- 
culous...stupid...mass of rubbish...the style is vulgar. jargon... just 
rubbish... weak, sertimental, sickly...inane and feeble... below cole. 
crity...a flatter, drearier level of mediocrity...stupid nonsense...a 
miserable work...very bad and very pretentious...crude and silly. 
extremely foolish...stilted sentiment. .. flimsy when not fii i. 
deplorable. . -dreary waste of verbiage... vague generalities and ee. 
places...platitudes and stupidities...extremely meagre...resembling a 
file of trade circulars...dry, prosy, and stupid “= curiosity of ar - 
ness _ dulness...the roughest bit of material ..common-place a 
conceit.” 





raise the characters and accomplishments of its members. Law, 
Physic, Divimty, Engineering, Life Assurance, Education, the Army 


prefer the united testimony of the five authorities, whom we have | and Navy, and the Civil Service, have their examinations and diplo- 


mas, and why not the Public Press ?” 


In order to do justice to this singular little pamphlet, we have 
given the author the benefit of his own language upon all the 
points which he presses most strongly. Some of them require no 
observation at all. The suggestion for an Inspectorship of the 
Press to protect second-rate artists and fourth-rate authors from 
being told that their work is “atrociously scamped,” and that their 
books are “ runnings and dish-washings,” is a curiosity in its way. 
Imagine for a moment the position of the unhappy Inspector. 
He would be a veteran critic, sitting in a public office—say in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields-—like a judge at chambers. To him would 
enter a transcendental essayist and an Atheneum critic. The essayist 
would complain that the critic had called his “ Soul Harmonies” 


would reply that they were runnings, and might be properly com- 
pared to dish-washings ; he would cite authorities as to the use of 
these metaphors, and might offer to supply the plaintiff with 
further and better particulars, setting forth in detail the points of 
resemblance between particular passages of the “ Soul Harmonies” 
and dish-washings. The Inspector might probably make an order 
that the editor of the Atheneum should insert in his next number 
a notification that, though the book in question might be described 
as “runnings,” the word “ dish-washings” was rather too strong. 
He might force him to repeat the famous apology of the midship- 
man in “ Peter Simple,” and to express his sincere regret that he 
had ever doubted the fitness of the complainant to “carry guts to 
a bear.” 

The pamphleteer has, however, undoubtedly got hold of one very 
curious point. Apart from the special phrases and the practice 
of the particular journal which moves his bile so deeply, what is to 
be said of the practice of exposing the baseness of bad books and 
bad works of art? Can it fairly be said, that very inferior artists 
and authors are to be looked upon like other weak or sickly 
labourers in lawful callings, and protected rather than rebuked ? If 
a man writes a very bad book and a critic says in a more or less 
pungent manner, “This book is very bad,” has the author a right to 
answer, “I never said it was anything else ; why should you do me 
an injury by hurting the sale of my book and spoiling my market 
formy productions, when I never hurt you ?” No doubt, if author- 
ship or art are mere trades by which money is earned, those who 
carry them on have a right to say this. Suppose a poor old gover- 
ness made a little money by drawing feeble water-colours, or by 
translating little French tales for children, it would be in the 
last degree cruel and unmanly to point out all the faults of the one 
work or the other ; and there are a certain number of books which 
undoubtedly deserve the same sort of protection. This, however, 
is not often the case. The number of writers who would be con- 
tent to place themselves in such a position, and to claim 
immunity from criticism on such grounds, is small indeed. A 
certain number might no doubt be found amongst the 
drudges of booksellers or newspaper proprietors, but they must 
be very few. Almost every book and every work of art, which 
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rises above the level of a printshop, claims a higher position. By 
the mere fact of writing the writer says in substance to his readers, 
“T am your superior and instructor in this particular matter ; this 
work is intended to give you information or to open your eyes to 
observations on men and on the world in which you live, which 
were unknown to you before ; and I claim, accordingly, to be recog- 
nized as a person entitled to such superiority as may be involved 
in the admission of that claim.” As an answer to claims of this 
kind, it is perfectly fair and relevant to show that a picture isa 
wretched daub, or that a book is mere runnings and dishwashings. 
So true is this that the law of the land was thus laid down by Lord 
Ellenborough, who was certainly not disposed to overrate popular 
prejudices : in a well-known case upon the subject, he says :— 

* One writer in exposing the follies and errors of another may make 
use of ridicule, however poignant. . . . If the reputation or pecuniary 
interest of the person ridiculed suffer, it is damnum absque injurid. 
Where is the liberty of the press, if an action can be maintained on 
such principles? Perhaps the plaintiff's Tour through Scotland is 
now unsaleable ; but is he to be indemnified by receiving a compensa- 
tion in damages from the person who may have opened the eyes of 
the public to the bad taste and inanity of his compositions ?””—“ Every 
man who publishes a book commits himself to the judgment of the 
public, and every one may comment on his performance. The critic 
does a great service to the public, who writes down any vapid or 
useless publication, such as ought never to have appeared. He checks 


the dissemination of bad taste, and prevents people from wasting both 
their time and money upon trash.” 


This is as vigorous sense as it is sound law. It really is im- 
portant that bad books should not be written, and that people 
should not make a living either by art or literature, unless they 
do something considerable for their money. The probability is 
that three-fifths of the books published had much better have never 
been published at all. They are simply bad and idle, and though 
it may not be very polite to call them runnings and dish-washings, 
it is highly desirable to show that they are so if the assertion is 
true. It may be said the authors in question have done no harm, 
but this is not the fact. They have done harm, they have occupied 
attention and spent time uselessly, which might have been well 
employed. They have, as Lord Ellenborough puts it, led the public 
to waste both time and money upon trash, and they ought to be 
made to feel and know it. 

One important reason for this is that there is no class of people 
in the world whoare so apt to mistake their true position as authors 
and artists. When kicked and horsewhipped, they are apt enough 
to turn softhearted and say, “‘ Why do you injure the prospects 
of a poor fellow who has a wife and children to support by his 
pen ; can’t you let me sell my little wares without telling all 
your readers that I am an ignorant blockhead ?” But this humble 
mood is only put on under terror. A little prosperity turns their 
silly heads. They plume themselves on being the substantial 
masters of the world. Some ten years ago everybody who could 
write a popular novel or insert an article in a newspaper looked 
down as from a superior position on the prosaic part of the 
world, but of late years the tide has turned. The most popular 
critical papers of the day have been written by men whose sym- 
pathies were against the professional literary man, and in favour 
of the commonplace part of the community. The consequence 
has been that the light comic writers, novelists, and other small 
fry of authorship have been beaten with their own weapons and 
chastised into a very poor-spirited form of humility. Of course, 
the process was not pleasant for them, but it has been a great gain 
to the public. 


We must not be understood to defend the Atheneum in its choice 
of language or phraseology. In the absence of the names of the 
persons attainted it is impossible to judge whether or not the criti- 
cisms complained of are fair. A savage phrase or two may or may 
not be backed up by argument and evidence. It is the mere crack 
of the whip, which is harmless if it does not accompany a strong 
and well-directed blow, and justifiable if it does. Hard words by 
themselves break no bones, and, where that word is broken by the 
hard blow, the hard word does no great harm. “What can it 
matter to a man to be called Holofernes ?” said Dr. Johnson, with 
considerable truth. Primd facie, and as they stand, the Atheneum 
criticisms certainly look more like blunt and clumsy abuse than 
anything else. People must know very little of the world if they 
attach any importance to such language, or suppose that any one 
else does. Can any one really care whether or not the Atheneum 
calls his picture “as expressionless and empty-headed as ever,” or 
his book a “ dreary waste of verbiage” ? The influence of criticism 
lies in its evidence ; and so long as a newspaper calls names, the 
person abused can always say, “ You're another,” if he thinks it 
worth while. The public will pay about the same amount of atten- 
tion to each. 
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DUTCH NOTES.—Ne. II. 


HoLuanp, which had been so closely connected with our own 
country during the end of the seventeenth and the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century, passed gradually from our sight as the 
years wore on, and we now hardly remember that one of the 
episodes of our American struggle was a war with the Dutch. 
Since that period it has only now and then been talked of in 
England ; and although the relations between our merchants and 
those of Rotterdam and Amsterdam are still very close, we were 
not surprised to hear recently that a Dutch gentleman in London 
was asked by a person of some position the name of the existing 
Stadtholder. 

In 1795 the French, under Pichegru, entered Amsterdam. Their 
advent was hailed by all the enemies of the ruling party as a 
national deliverance. William V. embarked for England, and the 
Batavian Republic was proclaimed. The Constitution of 1795 
lasted for six years, but was altered in 1801, and re-altered in 
1805. In 1806 Louis Bonaparte became King; and in 1810 
Holland, “the alluvium of French rivers,” was incorporated with 
the Empire. In 1813, the son of the fugitive Stadtholder re- 
turned, and assumed, in March, 1815, the title of King of the 
United Netherlands. The ill-assorted union with Belgium did not 
outlast the reign of even one monarch, and the fruitless struggle to 
retain an uncongenial people under his sovereignty, as well as 
financial and other embarrassments, troubled the closing years of 
his rule. In 1840 he abdicated in favour of his son, the Prince of 
Orange, who was so well known in England, and who distinguished 
himself in the Peninsula, as well as in the campaign of the 
Hundred Days. He was at the helm when the storm of 1848 
broke over Europe, and had steered his country through the worst 
of it before he was called away, in 1849, and was succeeded by his 
son, the present King. The new Dutch Constitution dates from 
the 3rd of November, 1848. By it, the Upper House ceased to be 
a mere assembly of peers appointed for life by the Crown, and 
became pretty much what the Lower House had been formerly—a 
representation of the provincial assemblies, and thus substantially 
of the wealthiest and most largely taxed portion of the com- 
munity, while the lower re-appeared as a true popular assembly, 
the result of direct election. The same spirit influenced the pro- 
vincial and communal legislation, and the new constitution of the 
Church, which already in 1795 had been separated from the 
State. 

The great and peaceful change which took place at this time was 
owing chiefly to the wisdom and ability of one man ; although much 
credit is due to the behaviour of the royal family, to the serious and 
somewhat phlegmatic spirit of the people, and to the moderation and 
good sense of most Dutch politicians. Johann Rudolph Thorbecke 
was born in the year 1796, at Zwolle, a town which is endeared 
to Christendom as the dwelling-place of the person who first made 
widely known, although he certainly did not write, “ The Imitation 
of Christ.” He graduated at Leyden in 1820, and then passed two 
years in Germany, somewhat in the position of a “ travelling 
bachelor.” He applied himself to the study of German philosophy, 
and when he returned to his own country, found that he had been 
living in an atmosphere so alien to Dutch “ practicality” that he 
frightened his countrymen, and could get no place as a professor. 
So to Germany he returned, and acted for a time as privat-docent 
at Giessen and at Géttingen. At last he obtained a chair at Ghent, 
where he lectured on history, statistics, and political economy, till 
the Belgian revolution drove him over the border. Established as 
professor at Leyden, he lectured first on Roman and commercial 
law and then on the constitutional history of the Netherlands and 
the fundamental law of 1815. The principles which he developed 
had ready listeners, and he gradually found himself at the head of 
the advanced Liberal party. In 1840 he entered Parliament, and 
was the leader of the Reform movement which culminated in 
1848. On the 18th March in that year, the King made him presi- 
dent of the commission that elaborated the Constitution, which, as 
we have seen, was proclaimed on the 3rd November in that year. 
M. Thorbecke is a tall, thin, austere-looking man, whom Dutch 
caricaturists love to represent as an infallible pontiff laying 
down the law with raised fore-finger. His manner of speaking 
in debate recals the lecture-room. His enemies accuse him 
of being too much of a doctrinaire, too absolute in carrying 
out his theories, and too regardless of the weaknesses of 


| humanity, as well &s of the influence of time and place; but 
| there can be no doubt that if he had a large country at his 


back, he would be one of the most eminent men in Europe. Imagine 


_ England under the guidance of Sir George Lewis or Mr. John 


Stuart Mill, not hampered by innumerable interests and prejudices 
which must be conciliated or consulted, but steadily and unflinch- 
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ingly carrying out their opinions in Church and State, and we have 
—making allowances for the smallness of the stage—a picture of 
Holland under Thorbecke. 

Sometimes, as in the years that immediately followed the revo- 
lution, and as at the present moment, subject to his direct 
guidance, always more or less controlled by his powerful intellect, 
the Netherlands have advanced under the impulse of a steady and 


consequent liberalism. They have followed the example of England | 


and got rid of their exclusive navigation laws. The Dutch tariff is 
one of the freest in the world. In 1851, the coup détat which 
incited so many Continental monarchs to pursue with ever-increasing 
boldness a reactionary course, had no such effect in Holland. 
The King remained loyal to the Constitution, and the people took 
the example of their neighbours to heart, and eschewed all un- 
necessary opposition to government and excessive violence in 
political debate. In 1853, the re-establishment of the Catholic 
hierarchy in the Netherlands, on the footing which it had occu- 
pied before 1702, in which year Holland became a “ mission,” 
brought about a storm even more furious than that which raged in 
England at the time of the so-called “ Papal aggression.” The pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Rome, in themselves perfectly in accordance 
with the constitution of the Netherlands, were put in an invidious 
light by the inflated and absurd language in which they were an- 
nounced. The slumbering historical recollections of a nation, which 
had good cause to loathe the very name of Rome, were roused. 
Reason was for a time overborne, and M. Thorbecke ceased to rule. 
The agitation, however, gradually calmed itself, and everything went 
on smoothly. Great changes in the financial system, terrible 
inundations, and the maintenance of a strict neutrality, occupied 
the Dutch during the Russian war. The counsels of the King of 
Holland were not wanting to his Imperial relative, when there 
seemed a chance of putting an end to that terrible contest. The 
great educational debates to which we shall refer in a future paper, 
were the leading features of 1857 ; and the completion of the net- 
work of railways, the abolition of slavery in their West Indian 
dependencies, with the ever-interesting questions, ““ How are we 


to make the two ends meet?” and “* What are we to do in the | 


Eastern Archipelago?” have been since that period the chief 
anxieties of the Dutch. 


At present there may be said to be three political par- 
ties: the Liberals, the Liberal-Conservatives, and the “ his- 
torical-reformed,” or high Tory party. The question brilante of 
the hour, however—that relating to the Colonies—divides the 
legislature and the country into sections by no means exactly 
corresponding to these divisions. For some time, nevertheless, 
they will continue to exist, and we may therefore devote a short 
space to characterising them. The three parties grew up during 
the period which intervened between the close of the great war, 
and the year 1848. The high Tory party answers to the section 
which was represented in France by the Ministers who 
signed the ordonnances of 1830; in Piedmont by the once 
famous name of Count Solar della Margherita; in Prussia by 
Savigny and Eichhorn. They represent, in short, those thinkers 
who, horrified by the excesses of the French revolution, and 
detesting even what was good in it, decry the whole movement of 
the eighteenth century, of which that revolution was only one 
amongst many results—a convulsive spasm, as it were, occurring 
in one member of the European body, which threw back those 
parts of the system in which the cure was proceeding favourably. 
The Italian Codini have, however, ceased to count in their ranks 
men of thought and culture. The French Legitimists of 1863 
number few men of ability ; and in Prussia the leadership of the 
party of the “ancient and historical right” seems to be slipping 
into the hands of a minister who is willing to adopt what is worst in 
Imperialism. The Dutch Tories, however, if not so numerous, are 
still as respectable as they ever were. They owe their position, 
chiefly, to the high character of several of their leaders, of whom 
the most celebrated is M. Groen van Prinsterer, eminent alike as 
an historian and an orator. He, and the party which he leads, are 
strong Calvinists, and believe that the present condition of the 
Church of Holland—which is pretty much the same as that 
of the Church of England would be, if, with the entire 
sympathy of the bulk of its members, Professor Jowett were 
installed at Lambeth, Canon Stanley at Fulham, and Bishop 
Colenso at York—is highly detrimental to the interests of religion 
and good government. They are content to acquiesce in the Con- 
stitution of 1848 as an inevitable dispensation, but they fought 
hard and long against it. They opposed most fiercely the school 
legislation of 1857, and would fain overthrow it, if the country 
could be induced to support them in that wild enterprise. They 
are deeply attached to the Orange dynasty, and seem, if we may 
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be excused the expression, to consider that there resides in it a 
sort of sacramental efficacy ; and that it is the outward and visible 
sien of the inward and spiritual grace, which descends to the 


' nation from the days when it stood in the fore-front of the battle 


es 
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against the tyranny of Rome. 

The Liberal Conservatives, or Conservative Liberals, have been 
in power several times under various leaders since 1848 ; but their 
typical man is, perhaps, M. van Hall, a sort of Dutch Palmerston, 
a politician of shifts and expedients, whose ability all acknowledge, 
but who has not somehow contrived to become surrounded with 
that halo of respect which, oddly enough, in these last years, has 
gathered round the head of the English Premier. This section, 
and that which is at present in power, are the only “ possible” ruling 
parties in the Netherlands ; and the function of M. van Hall and 
his friends would appear to be to clap on the drag whenever the 
Thorbeckians go too quick for the taste of their sober country- 
men. 

We have, in describing the charaeter of their chief, sufficiently 
indicated the aims and wishes of the Dutch Liberals. There are, 
of course, a few who would wish to give to the Constitution a 
more democratic character, but they have but little influence ; and 
as there are no real grievances which call for violent remedies, 
there seems no probability of their ever being able to make them- 
selves formidable in a sta’e, of which it may with perfect justice 
be said, that it is a republic under monarchical forms. 








EPIGRAMS. 


Tne age of wit and epigrams is gone, and that of figures and 
journalism has succeeded. Persons not yet old can temember the 
time when the wits were the lords, or, at least, the lions of society ; 
and a satirical poem might ruin an individual and seriously damage 
a ministry. But the practice of literary amenity has established 
itself, ministries rest on a broader basis, and the art of epigram, 
cut off from its most important subjects, has become extinct, with 
Tories, and duelling, and political corruption. It was perfected in 
an age when manners were formal and society was an art, when the 
classics were the staple of education and the models of composition, 
and when the antithetical poetry of Dryden and Pope had made 
an epigrammatic style easy and fashionable. We read less of Pope, 
and do not imitate the classics, Our literature is directed to the 
useful, and exciting personalities are not tolerated. Party views 
are not now strongly enough contrasted for the purposes of indig- 
nant lampoons, nor are anti-ministerial opinions any longer a dis- 
qualification for a public career at the Bar or in the Church. The 


_ consequence of all this is, that by a process of natural selection or 





adaptation, our venom-bags have become absorbed, and we begin 
to be born without them. Similar causes have made antiquated 
other forms of epigram, not political. Occasionally, it is true, hybrid 
specimens appear in Punch, or flower in the backward season and 
classical air of the universities, but they have lost their true flavour, 
and degenerate into vehicles for jokes and puns. We have even 
ceased to enter thoroughly into the spirit of the genuine epigrams 
of our ancestors. They are essentially things of the day which 
gave birth to them, only to be perfectly appreciated by those who 
took part in the social and political contests which were their 
occasion. Their violence seems often excessive, their views of 
society are coloured with a curious classical conventionality, and 
their smartness may be better or worse, but is certainly different 
from ours. 

The exact characteristics of an epigram are not very easy to 
define. It differs from a joke in this, that a joke is wit of words, 
and cannot therefore generally be translated into another language, 
whereas an epigram is wit of ideas, and is commonly translateable. 
Like aphorisms, songs, and sonnets, it is occupied with some single 
point, small and manageable ; but whilst a song conveys a senti- 
ment, a sonnet a poetical, and an aphorism a scientific idea, an 
epigram expresses a contrast. Its chief requisites are elegance and 
brevity, easy and adroit versification with an obvious cadence, and 
a happy ending or sting in its tail. These elements are common 
to all times, but different nations have manipulated them in dif- 
ferent ways. For instance, whilst smartness and a surprise at the 
end are the great virtues of a modern specimen, Greek epigramma- 
tists aimed only at perfect literary finish and simplicity. They 
were perfectly satisfied with saying in exquisite language, “ Here 
lies Aristeides, son of Demodocus, who fought for Greece at Mara- 
thon,” or “‘ Nemo lies here on the beach, after having crossed the 
igzean in safety ;” but a modern epigram leads up to an unex- 
pected turn, and leaves the reader planté ld, too breathless and 
surprised to consider how he got there or to question the conelu- 
sion. <A good history or well arranged collection illustrating such 
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differences in various ages would be extremely valuable and 
interesting. Mr. Booth has published a volume of ancient and 
modern specimens, which is a mere catacomb of promiscuous pieces 
good and bad, without any selection or chronological arrangement, 
but which will furnish specimens of some of the various kinds. 
The first thing which strikes us on looking into this, as into any 
other collection, is the great preponderance of pieces which turn 
on the follies of certain set and customary characters, looked at 
from certain conventional points of view. Women who paint 
themselves and women who scold, soporific sermons, lawyers’ 
rapacity, and Death’s imprudence in carrying off doctors, are sure 
to fill more than half the space; partly because they are the 
natural and obvious commonplace of epigram, and partly because 
these generalities, appropriate to no one particular age, are longer 
preserved and understood than political or other squibs, which 
depend on a momentary attitude of society. The second most 
striking thing is the enormous advantage which modern epigram- 
matists possess in rhyme, which far outweighs the superior definite- 
ness and more measured rhythm of the ancient metres. Each 
couplet in an ancient epigram is more complete in itself, but is less 
connected with the rest: rhyme, skilfully used, leads the whole by 
2 network of similar sounds up to the point of the conclusion with- 
out pause or break. A history of modern epigrams would be 
chiefly the history of the gradual substitution of contrasts of rhyme 
for other less literal artifices. The most important of these 
artifices is surprise ; that is, the sudden addition of a new and 
unexpected application to some seemingly unimportant phrase. 
An epigram on a fat doctor will serve as a specimen :— 


* When Tadloe treads the streets, the paviors cry 
‘ God bless you, Sir!’ and lay their rammers by.” 


So in the following one, point is given to intentionally pointless 
lines by the check which takes us unawares at the last :— 


* What is lighter than a feather ? 
Dust, my friend, in driest weather. 
What’s lighter than the dust, I pray ? 
The wind that wafts it far away. 
What is lighter than the wind ? 
The lightness of a woman’s mind. 
And what is lighter than the last ? 
Nay! now, my friend, you have me fast.” 


The best machinery for surprise is the amcebeeic poem, or ques- 
tion and answer, as in the dialogue of the traveller and the clergy- 
man :— 

* C. I’ve lost my portmanteau. 
7’. I pity your grief. 
C. All my sermons are in it. 
T. I pity the thief; 
or in this, which however was not originally amcebeic, and is 
hardly more than a pun :— 
In Craven-street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 
And ten dark coal-barges are moored at its base ; 


Fly, honesty, fly, to some safer retreat, 
There’s craft in the river, and craft in the street. 


Why should honesty seek any safer retreat, 
From the lawyers, or barges, odd rot ’em ? 
For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 
And the barges are just at the bottom.” ‘ 


Surely punning epigrams are hardly epigrams at all, but they 
are the most amusing and the most plentiful. In this kind, at 
least, the ancients are distanced. The episcopal jeux desprit on the 
elective affinities of the Bishop of Durham are probably the best in 
existence. Three of them we copy from Mr. Booth’s book :— 


‘c Z. 


Apollos was mighty in doctrine, we’re told, 

When doctrine was sound in the good days of old ; 
But there’s doctrine more mitey in Shaftesbury’s sees, 
For it’s bred by corruption and comes from a cheese. 


II. 


Says Cheesy to Soapy, ‘ Your chaplains are Popey, 
Who knocks at my door other vouchers must bring. 
Says Soapy to Cheesy, ‘ Your ethics are easy, 
You hold that promotion should come with a ring.’ 


III. 


‘ Prithee, my Lord, from your new Cheese, 
Some scanty parings take, 

And our poor pastors’ bread therewith 
More palatable make.’ 

Said Villiers, ‘ Nothing can be spared 
For these three pious men : 

The Cheese that’s with my daughter pair’d, | 
Must not be pared again.’ ” 


Yet, good as these are, they explain why collections are filled 
with generalities infinitely inferior to them. To us, who remember 








the events and the feelings of the time, they are full of sting and 
happy appropriateness ; but to the next generation they will have 
no value but the jingle of the words, which is not in itself excep- 
tionally striking, but only in its application to present things. 
They will be outlived by the more general and miscellaneous kind 
which rests entirely on the completeness of the verbal pun. On 
this principle, that the permanence of the interest of a social or 
political epigram depends on the permanence of the custom or 
idea which gave rise to it, the probable longevity of the next 
specimen cannot at present be calculated. 
* A way to dress 
In the mode, I guess, 
Picks a husband’s bones quite clean, 
And poor Mr. Spratt 
Must cry ‘ No fat,’ 
And his wife will cri-no-line.” 

This artifice of parody in epigrams is entirely a modern inven- 
tion. It may be a very poor trick, but it doubles the surprise, 
and therefore the efficiency. We subjoin a few more instances of 
puns which deserve to be qtoted whenever epigrams are in 
question. The first is Erskine’s well-known one :— 


“The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without ; 
For Nature, that to them gave goiit, 
To us gave only gout.” 


The next is inspired by Moore. It is extremely neat. 


** When Limerick once in idle whim 
Moore, as her member, gaily courted, 
The boys, for fun’s sake, asked of him 
To state what party he supported : 
When thus to them the answer ran, 
‘I’m of no party as a man, 
But as a poet, am-a-tory.’” 


Theodore Hook’s inimitable improvisation may close this division 
of epigrams. 
“Here comes Mr. Winter, surveyor of taxes, 
I advise you to give him whatever he axes ; 


And that, too, without any nonsense or flummery, 
For though his name’s Winter his actions are summary.” 


Next in order of number and excellence to punning epigrams 
generally come epigrams which turn on names. These have been 
favourites in all times and a few of them are amusing. Dr. I. 
Lettsom’s principles of medicine deserve to lead the way, for its 
pith and unpretentious stoicism which does its duty and takes the 
consequences. 

“If any body comes to I, 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em ; 
If, after that, they like to die, 
Why, what care I? 
I. Lerrsom.” 

In the next there seems to be a reminiscence of the devil and 

the monk, only with a farther complication. 
*¢ Who the dickens ‘ Boz’ could be, 
Puzzled many a learned elf: 


Till time unveiled the mystery, 
And ‘ Boz’ appeared as Dickens’ self.” 


The Latin of Dr. Scott— 


‘* Cum Sapiente Pius nostras juravit in aras: 
Impius heu ! Sapiens, desipiensque Pius— 


is an improvement on the English cited by Mr. Booth :— 


* With Pius, Wiseman tries 
To lay us under ban : 
O Pius, man unwise; 
O impious Wise-man!” 
Last, and perhaps best, is the philosophical epigram on Charlotte 
Ness. 
“ Say what is ‘ abstract,’ what ‘concrete ?’ 
Their difference define.” 


* They both in one fair person meet, 
And that, dear maid, is thine.” 


‘‘ How so? The riddle pray undo.” 
‘*T thus your wish express ; 
For while I lovely Charlotte view, 
I then view loveli-Ness.” 


Epigrams, undeserving of the name, which turn merely on 
rhymes, have grown up in the last few years, apparently modelled 
on the nursery jingle of the “ Old Man of Tobago,” but already 
constitute a literature by themselves. None of these appear in 
Mr. Booth’s book, but he gives a poetical criticism on Moore, 
which depends on the same principle. 

« Lalla-Rookh 

Is a naughty book, 

By Tommy Moore, 
Who has written four ; 
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Each warmer 

Than the former, 

So the most recent 
Is the least decent.” 


We have somewhere heard a similar one’ on Milton, which is 
more terse and more questionable. 


“Tf you except Il Penseroso, 
The rest of Milton is but so-so.” 


If these are products of a debased art, epigrams of syllables 
and letters hold a still lower rank and are still further removed 
from the true kind. The best of them is Porson’s gerundial 
elegy. 

“ When Dido mourn’d, Aineas would not come, 
She wept in silence and was Di-do-dumb.” 


Not that this is an historically exact account of Dido or her 
actions, but then we gain in comprehension what we lose in facts. 
Two more instances of this sort exhaust the list of tolerable 


examples. 
* A correspondent, something new 


Transmitting, sign’d himself X. Q. 
The editor his letter read, 
And begged he might be X. Q. Z.” 


“Tt seems as if Nature had curiously planned 
That men’s names with their trades should agree ; 
There’s Twining, the Teaman, who lives in the Strand, 
Would be whining, if robbed of his T.” 


We shall conclude with three compositions, which, though not 
strictly epigrams in our sense of the word, are included by Mr. 
Booth in his collection. The first two are remarkable for their 
brevity, the last for its pathos. 


I, 


* This corpse 


Is Tommy Thorpe’s. (First idea).” 


Revised edition. 


** Thorpe’s 
Corpse.” 


II.— On a Smuggler. 
Here I lies 
Killed by the XIS.” 
ITI.—“ On a Locomotive. 


*€ Collisions four 
Or five she bore ; 
The signals were in vain ; 
Grown old and rusted, 
Her biler busted, 
And smashed the excursion train.” 


Thus, Punch has taken the place of Callimachus and Pope, and 
the art of epigram is well-nigh lost. Formal grace gives way to 
vigorous vulgarity, wit to humour, and the race of fine gentlemen 
to a prosaic generation, which has neither the skill nor the patience 
for the laborious trifling with which our grandfathers fatigued 
themselves and amused one another. 





—— 





THE HOSPITALS. 


Tue question of a future site for St. Thomas’s Hospital is not 
settled by the offer of a new site for Bethlem, the price of which is 
to be given to a third institution. A donation of £21,000 to the 
City of London Hospital would in itself be very well bestowed ; 
none of our hospitals is better managed, or more useful, to the 
extent of its means. Its enlargement is justified by the wants of a 
poor and populous district, if it be not preferable to make room in 
the existing wards, by establishing, in the open country, a branch 
hospital for so many of the patients as can bear the journey. But 
since a gentleman wishes to grant, for hospitals, “seventy-three 
acres of land on the southern slope of one of the finest hills in 
Surrey,” he might either give its price directly to the London 
Hospital, or give the land for the site of a rural House of Recovery, 
for such inmates of the London Hospital and St. Thomas’s as can 
be safely and beneficially removed. The medical officers of St. 
Thomas’s have recorded their opinion in favour of a convalescent 
establishment. This would relieve both the present hospitals of a 
large number of their patients, if it were designed, not only for the 
convalescents, but for that class of the sick who can in the first 
instance be carried without injury eight or ten miles out of town: 
leaving the 450 beds at St. Thomas’s, and about the same Ne 
at Whitechapel, to receive the urgent cases. 

As a boon, however, in any shape, to the London Hospital, a 
deserving and not wealthy institution, this gift is very acceptable. 
But it is a matter for much consideration, whether the interests 





| 


either of St. Thomas’s or of Bethlem are} served by an arrange- 
ment which displaces the one, to erect the other upon its site. 

It cannot be expected that the governors of Bethlem, because 
in 1807, by a grant from the Corporation of London, they got 
their present site in St. George’s-fields, without money payment, 
but in exchange for their ancient site in Finsbury, shall now, in 
mere exchange for a site at Croydon, give up, with no pecuniary 
consideration, their Southwark estate. They would never, as 
trustees of the property committed to them, overlook its present 
commercial value, in their negotiation with St. Thomas’s governors. 
Now, the eleven acres which they possess in Southwark are worth 
in the market a great deal more than six times that quantity of 
land among the Surrey hills. It was, indeed, estimated by the 
valuers for St. Thomas’s, last month, that the purchase of the 
Bethlem site, involving the cost of a new building for Bethlem, 
would come to £160,000; and at the meeting of St. Thomas's 
governors, on the 20th of January, Mr. Tite spoke of this objection 
as fatal to the choice of the Bethlem site. By the arrangement 
now proposed, the sum of £21,000, to be given to the London 
Hospital by the Bethlem governors, in consideration of the land at 
Croydon to be given to them, will not be any deduction from the 
£160,000 which, according to the estimate taken on behalf of the 
St. Thomas’s governors, would be the cost of the Bethlem-site to 
them ; so that the St. Thomas’s governors would save not a penny 
in their bargain, nor would Bethlem gain a penny by it. It is 
clear, therefore, that if, at their meeting last month, the St. 


| Thomas’s governors thought the Bethlem site unattainable on 


account of its cost, the offer announced by the Secretary of the 


London Hospital, in his letter of February 3rd, has done nothing 


| to remove that obstacle. 


To build St. Thomas’s, however, upon the Bethlem site, the 


| present buildings of Bethlem Hospital must be destroyed. They 
_ cannot by any ingenuity be adapted for the accommodation of sick 


| and accidental cases. 


_ Helps, his successor, efficiently continues. 





The internal structure of the lunatic hos- 


| pital, where all the patients sleep in their separate little bedrooms, 


with the corridors fitted up like saloons for places of recreation 
and a social promenade, differs essentially from that of an ordinary 


_ sick and accident hospital, in which a number of beds are placed 
' . . 
together in each of the spacious wards, so that the surgeons and 


nurses may pass from one bed to another without disturbance. 


As for the amount that has actually been laid out upon Bethlem, 
we learn from the reports of 1815, when the modern hospital in 


St. George’s-fields was opened, that £122,572 was spent on that 
| building alone, for the accommodation of only 200 patients ; and 


there is now accommodation for about 400. Since that time, more 
than £25,000 has been spent in various improvements and 
extensions, including £19,000 for the wards of the criminal 
lunatics, paid for by the Government. These are about to be 
removed to the new State Asylum at Bagshot Heath, described in 
the London Review some months ago; and the space which their 
wards have occupied may be converted into new airing and re- 
creation grounds. In the last ten years, the period of Dr. Hood’s 
management, from 1852 to 1862, £8,000 was laid out in building 
new kitchens and offices, infirmaries, and ‘amusement-rooms ; in 
fitting all the windows with an iron framework for the panes of 
glass, instead of the prison-like bars; and in making the place 
altogether suitable for his humane system of treatment, which Dr. 
Such is Bethlem Hos- 
pital at present, and such has been its cost; the St. Thomas's 
governors would have to knock it down, and sthey could not do 
that for nothing; nor could a new Bethlem, as convenient for its 
purpose, be very cheaply built. 

Looking, then, in the first place, to the welfare of St. Thomas’s 
itself, we see that the Bethlem site is not recommended by 
economy ; nor is it, compared with others, the fittest site. Mr. Tite 
remarked that, for one-fifth of the price of that site, the governors 
might obtain thirty acres, adjoining the Camberwell New-road, 
with railways close at hand, and large open roads in every 
direction. Alderman Lawrence preferred an open plot of twenty- 
five acres at the back of Newington Church, with a frontage on 
the Kennington-road ; and this nearly adjoins the grounds of 
Bethlem. But the suggestion of the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, that St. Thomas’s Hospital should be built at Stangate, 
at the end of Westminster Bridge, upon an elevated terrace over- 
looking the Thames, along the projected southern embankment 
opposite the Houses of Parliament, has much to be said for it. 
As the main drainage works are likely to be completed before the 
new hospital can be finished for the reception of patients, we may 
hope that, by that time, our noble river will be freed from 
poisonous effiuvia, while the tracts of noisome mud, now visible at 
low tide, will have given place to handsome stone quays or 
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terraces on either bank ; so that the stream will run strong, fresh, 
and pure between them. The bone-boiling nuisance is already 
abated ; and no place in London enjoys a freer current of air than 
sweeps over the broad piece of water between the Lambeth 
and Millbank shores, while the river fogs can seldom rise 
above the surface to the height of thirty or forty feet, at 
which the basement floor of the hospital should be laid. Among 
the advantages of this site are, its airy openness, its sunny south- 
westerly aspect, and the cheerful view from the front windows, or 
from glazed balconies, which might afford to the convalescents 
many an hour of diversion in watching the boats upon the river 
or passengers upon the bridge. Butits chief advantage is that of 
easy access by water-carriage for the great number of patients 
supplied by accidents among the river-side population lower down. 
A sailor or dock-labourer, for instance, at Blackwall, having got his 
leg crushed by the fall of a cask or a spar, might easily be placed in 
a barge fitted up with a suitable litter, and conveyed by the 
smoothest and quietest road to a little dock beneath the hospital, 
where the litter, with the man undisturbed upon it, might be 
hoisted by simple machinery to an upper floor. The new St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, with these features, might not only be made 
peculiarly useful for a large class of cases, but would form a 
striking ornament to the metropolis, viewed together with the fine 
architectural group of the Westminster Palace, the Abbey, and the 
bridge. To many Londoners, we doubt not, the stately towers of 
imperial Thames are quite as pleasant and inspiring a sight as the 
dreary waste of Wandsworth Common or the bleak bare downs of 
Surrey. 

This brings us to the fancied necessity for removing the lunatic 
patients of Bethlem to a distance from town,—the only remaining 
plea. It is founded upon nothing but the supposed unhealthiness 
of town air, which, as an assertion thus broadly stated, both pro- 
fessional and popular experience deny. The medical officers of 
St. Thomas’s lately observed that, if the rate of mortality is usually 
higher in a town than a rustic population, its causes are, the over- 
crowding of the poor in close courts and alleys, the dirtiness of 
their houses, bad drainage, bad water, the unwholesome habits and 
occupations of some classes of the people. None of these pernicious 
influences exist in Bethlem Hospital, which, standing far apart 
from other houses, in the midst of its own spacious grounds, and 
supplied with the sweetest water from a deep Artesian well, is a 
perfect oasis of salubrity on the borders of Lambeth and South- 
wark. The cholera has never been admitted within its gates ; and 
the average mortality of its inmates, about 54 per cent., is a very 
low rate for a lunatic asylum. Even this mortality, as one-third 
of the deaths occur within a month of the patients’ admission, is 
partly owing to their state when admitted, or to their exhaustion 
from the excitement of acute mania; the average rate in county 
asylums is 8 percent. The per-centage of cures in Bethlem, which 
has ranged as high as 66 per cent., is equalled by few other asylums. 
The late officer of health for Southwark, Mr. Rendle, reported that 
one cause tending greatly to the salubrity of his district was the 
open space about Bethlem and the other large establishments in 
its neighbourhood, which he spoke of as “the lungs” of that 
district. 

On the other hand, there are some reasons for keeping Bethlem 
where itis. The patients, in their town mansion, though furnished 
with all its domestic comforts, ornaments, and means of recre- 
ation, with books, pictures, music, ball-rooms, and billiard tables, 
for in-door pastime, with aviaries, aquariums, and wide open gardens 
stocked with an abundance of plants and flowers, are not too 
closely shut up there. They have, besides the gardens comprised 
in the eleven acresof Bethlem, two acres more, the adjacent gardens of 
King Edward’s School, for healthful out-door employment. They 
often walk out in small parties, escorted by their attendants, to 
amuse themselves with what is passing in the streets, to call upon 
their friends in London, to do their own little shopping, to attend 
their own places of worship, or to visit such places as the Crystal 
Palace, the Great Exhibition, or the Cattle Show. Dr. Hood, the 
late Resident Physician, while stating, in his report for 1860, that 
more than 150 of them had enjoyed this indulgence, some of them 
sixty or seventy times in the year, observed that it was very bene- 
ficial to them, “ by supplying objects of interest to their minds.” 
Now let it be remembered that not one-third, as Mr. James Ellis 
says in his letter to the Times, but five to three of the Bethlem 
patients are Londoners (582 to 352 in the last five years), or belong at 
least to the metropolitan district. Will these Londoners, transported 
to “the slope of one of the finest hills in Surrey,” remote from the 
cheerful sights and sounds of human neighbourhood, find that salu- 
tary diversion for the perceptive faculties which London affords them? 
And will not that sense of utter isolation and banishment, which 





is one of the most painful experiences of insanity, be enhanced by 
knowing that they are separated from their families by an actual 
railway journey, though it be a short one; and that the visits of 
friends and kindred will be rare? Such visits, we believe, are 
never discouraged by the authorities of Bethlem, except in some 
peculiar cases where an access of excitement might ensue ; it 
sometimes even happens that the friends are expressly sent for, to 
soothe a patient and comfort him in illness. These are the reasons 
for the patients dwelling within an easy walk of their, old homes 

in London, with the occasional enjoyment of those lively scenes 

which a city displays, and hearing still the well remembered sounds 

of St. Paul’s and Westminster clocks, or the Sunday morning 

chimes. There is no difficulty in sending parties of them to stay 
for two or three weeks by the sea-side, or in the country, during 

fine weather, for a change of scene ; last summer, we believe, some 

of them went to Brighton ; and in future seasons they may have 

a country-house of their own to go to. Meanwhile, it seems undesir- 

able that the establishment in London should be broken up, that 

Bethlem should be removed to Croydon, and St. Thomas’s fixed in 

St. George’s-fields. We trust that the governors will not be driven 

by any clamour to a hasty adoption of this plan. 








THE PAST WEEK. 


On Friday week in the House of Lords Lord Ellenborough 
presented petitions from Indian officers, complaining of the loss 
of certain advantages guaranteed to them by Parliament, and, as 
an act of justice, insisting upon the fulfilment of engagements that 
had been entered into. One ground of complaint, the greatest, 
was the formation of a staff corps, which the petitioners thought 
unjustly interfered with general promotion. ‘The Duke of Argyle 
did not think there was any cause for the complaint that the 
guarantees of the Act of Parliament had been violated. Parlia- 
ment had guaranteed that the condition of the Indian officers 
should not be made worse, but had not made an engagement that 
it should be improved. The fears of the petitioners his Grace 
considered groundless. The Duke of Cambridge believed no Indian 
officer of the local service had suffered by the recent changes. Mr. 
Peacocke moved in the. House of Commons an address to her 
Majesty to give directions that no sales to facilitate inclosures be 
made of Crown lands or Crown forestal rights within fifteen 
miles of the metropolis. Various instances were adduced where 
the Crown interests in large portions of land had been disposed 
of for most inadequate compensation, and he (the hon. gentleman) 
urged the preservation of some open spaces of ground, considering 
the increasing population. The motion having been seconded, 
Mr. F. Peel explained the value of the forestal rights of the Crown, 
and observed that the sale of those rights would not affect the 
inclosures. Sir G. Grey and other members having spoken, Mr. 
Peacocke’s motion was put and carried, the Government sustainin 
a defeat by the division. In committee on the Post-office an 
other savings’ banks, the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved a 
resolution to authorize the bringing in a bill relating to these 
banks. The legislative object of the new bill was to enable the 
old savings’ banks to wind up. Another provision was intended 
to facilitate the transfer of deposits of minors from one savings’ 
bank to another. Agreed to. The Chancellor of the Exchequer next 
moved resolutions charging a reduced scale of duties of Customs 
upon the different kinds of manufactured tobacco. One object he 
had in view was to authorize the conversion of unmanufactured 
tobacco in bond into cavendish or negro-head, to be subject to a 
lower rate of duty than such tobacco manufactured and imported. 
The resolutions were agreed to. Mr. W. Martin and Mr, A. Smith 
had permission given them to introduce bills—the former to pre- 
vent frauds on innkeepers, and the latter to amend the mode of 
taking votes at municipal elections, Lord Derby on Monday, 
after commenting on the want of business before the House, con- 
demned the conduct of Mr. Christie in the Brazils, and wanted to 
know whether it met the approbation of Ministers. Lord Gran- 
ville said a bill against the pollution of rivers by noxious gases 
would soon be introduced ; and that papers relating to the Brazils 
would be speedily laid before Parliament. In the Commons the 
reports on the Post-office savings’ banks and on the Customs Acts 
(tobacco duties) were agreed to. Mr. Cowper moved for leave to 
introduce a bill to make a new street from Blackfriars to the Man- 
sion House, in connection with the embankment of the Thames on 
the north side of the river. He pointed out the necessity of form- 
ing a new distinct thoroughfare to relieve the amount of traffic in 
the city from various converging points almost impeding loco- 
motion. The money for what he — could be drawn from 
the Thames Embankment funds, which could be replenished by 
giving the Board of Works power to borrow money upon the 
security of the coal duties. The Lord Mayor was of opinion that 
the Corporation funds were not in a position to bear the expense 
of the proposed works, and he was averse to placing the business in 
the hands of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Several members 
having addressed the House, Lord Palmerston said Mr. Cowper only 
asked permission to bringin the bill to enable the House to determine 
whether it was desirable to have the new work performed. The work 
was entirely for the benefit of London, and it should bear the cost. 
Leave was given to bring in the bill. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
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uer obtained leave to bring in a bill relating to malt credits, the 
hier of which was to give increased credit to maltsters when they 
chose to avail themselves of it. Earl Russell on Tuesday gave 
explanations drawn forth by Earl Derby’s remarks on the agen 
evening, relating to our dispute with the Brazilians. The Lord 
Chancellor brought up a message from the Queen on the Royal 
marriage, asking their lordships to concur in making suitable 
provision for the Prince of Wales and his bride. An address 
to the Queen was adopted in reply. The Marquis of Normanby 
made a speech on the affairs of Rome, which elicited observa- 
tions from Earl Russell and the Earl of Ellenborough. The 
South-Eastern Railway bill was rejected on Tuesday, in_the 
House of Commons, on the motion for second reading. Lord 
Palmerston replied to a question by Mr. Bentinck, touching the 
blockade of Charleston, and said the Government had no other 
information than that in the telegrams. He declined to offer an 
opinion as to whether the blockade had been legally raised. The 


In the sitting of the Berlin Chamber of Deputies, Herr von 
Bismarck Schénhausen, in reply to questions put to him by Polish 
members, said the aim of the Polish movement was the re-esta- 
blishment of Poland, as far as possible, to the former extent of 
the kingdom. The insurrection affected the political interest of 
Prussia, as, from official information, a similar movement in the 
Prussian territory was contemplated at a suitable time. The 
Government trusted to the fidelity of the majority of the Polish 
subjects of the Crown, and was obliged to protect them against 
the compulsion which had in Russian Poland been exercised 
upon the citizens and peasantry by emigrants, the gentry, and 
a portion of the clergy. The Government was determined to take 
energetic measures to ensure the public safety whenever it was 
imperilled. The Nord Deutsche Zeitung says an actual invasion of 
Polish territory was not intended by Prussia. Such a step would 
call for a convention between Prussia and Russia, which not 
been heard of. The inhabitants of Warsaw are forbidden to keep 











noble lord also brought up a message from the Queen respecting | arms or revolutionary writings. Any house is to be pulled down 
suitable provision for the Prince of Wales. Notice was given fora | from which the military have been fired upon. A circular of the 
motion on the subject for Thursday. Mr. S. Fitzgerald drew | chief of police of Breslau requests editors of newspapers not to 
attention to the nature of commercial treaties. Government only, | publish any statement in reference to military measures or the 
he complained, obtained treaties with foreign countries after France | transport of troops. The military authorities of Posen have sent 
had secured them, and then we merely obtained the same conditions | forth an arrogant proclamation stating that the penalty of high 
as those obtained by France. A discussion ensued on the subject. | treason is destined for any one who may give encouragement to the 
Mr. Horsfall obtained the appointment of a select committee to | Poles of Russia. It is said that the Prussian Poles look forward 
inquire into the practicability of consolidating the Boards of Inland | with interest to some manifestation in their behalf from the 
Revenue and Customs. Sir George Grey obtained leave to bring | Government of England that may compel the Prussian Cabinet to 
in a bill relating to the religious instruction of prisoners in county | relinquish its arrangement with Russia. ' 
and borough prisons in England and Scotland. | A meeting has taken place at Genoa to express sympathy with 
The House of Lords did not meet on Wednesday.—Mr. Hadfield, | Poland. A speaker counselled the Italians to aid the Poles, when 
in the Commons, moved the second reading of the Qualification | the police ordered the dissolution of the meeting. The speeches 
for Offices Abolition Bill, which was carried against an amendment | generally were moderate. A meeting advertised to take place at 
by Mr. Newdegate.—The second reading of the Aggravated | Naples in favour of Poland was not held on the 14th. A few 
Assaults on Women and Children Bill was moved by Lord Rayn- | persons assembled in the streets, and shouted “ Poland for ever ! 
ham, who said that all persons would admit that the crimes of | but they were quickly dispersed. From Spain, it is stated that 








which he complained should be suppressed, and he proposed to 


Marshal Narvaez is organizing a new union of all sections of the 


inflict. corpora ee sare upon a person when thrice convicted. | moderate Liberals. From Shanghai vid Suez news comes of the 


He was prepared to give up, however, that part of the bill which 
related to flogging, if the other provisions were adopted. The 
Attorney-General resisted the introduction of the bill; it was 
better to adhere to the law, when placed ona satisfactory footing, 
as it was in 1861. Mr. Bentinck having supported the second 
reading, a division took place, when the bill was rejected by 153 
to 43. 

A new amendment has been proposed in the French Corps Légis- 
latif, affirming that freedom of election will be impracticable if the 
Ministers of the Interior persist in requiring from the principal 
editors of journals secret treaties and blank regulations, which 
have the effect of placing them at the mercy of the Government. 


The names of the promoters of the amendment were given,—Jules | 


Favre, Emile Ollivier, Henon, Darimon, and Ermest Picard. 


M. Picard, in a bold speech, detailed the history of the recent | 


transactions in the office of the Constitutionnel, and said such trans- 
actions virtually proved that the editing of the papers was carried 
on in the office of the Minister of the Interior ; the debate brought 


to light the fact that, in sanctioning the appointment of a gérant | 


to certain papers, the Minister stipulated for a written but undated 
resignation of the office to be piaced in his hands. When the 
attitude of a journal displeased, the editor received from the 
Minister the resignation dated, and found himself dismissed ! 


The Minister replied, no one was obliged to become an editor; | 


and if any one subscribed to the terins he ought not to complain of 
his dismissal. M. Picard said he complained in the name of free 
discussion and of public morality. The amendment was negatived 
by a large majority. The Emperor has received the deputation 
from the Corps Legislatif charged to present him with the Address 
in reply to the Speech from the Throne. The Emperor was brief 
in his reply, and expressed the satisfaction he felt at finding a new 
proof of the concord existing between the Representative Chamber 
and the Government; such concord was most opportune at the 
present moment, considering how much other countries were now 
agitated. 

The Polish insurgents have captured Jarnogrod, and 39 out of 
200 Cossacks garrisoning the place have been killed. Hubeszow, 
evacuated by the Russians, has been taken by the insurgents. A 
state of siege, if requisite, has been ordered by the Emperor in the 
provinces of Podolia and Volhynia. The Pope has sent instructions 
to the Bishops of Gallicia to exert their influence over the people 
there to respect Austria as a Catholic power. The Ost Zeitung of 
the 14th has the following news :—The insurgents have taken a 


and Berlin, respecting the attitude of Prussia and Austria regarding 
the imsurrection. Letters addressed by the Grand Duke Constantine 
to a foreign pence and the Count d’ Aquila, expressing surprise at 
the outbreal of the Poles, have been taken by the insurgents. 
The convention referring to the insurrection, between Prussia and 
Russia, was signed on the 8th instant. A Vienna letter says 
M. Cievzewski, the editor of a Polish paper published in Lemberg, 
has been condemned to three years’ imprisonment for being guilty 
of high treason. The preliminary examination of the unhappy 
editor lasted thirteen months. This is an unwelcome specimen of 
Austrian law. Wuschock has been retaken by the insurgents 
5,000 of whom were posted on the 13th near Slupze, under the 
command of Langiewicz. The Russian troops, driven by the in- 
surgents to take refuge upon Prussian territory, have marched 
from Glenvitz, fully equipped. 
* 





| abandonment of the siege of Nankin, and that the Russian fleet 


will remain at Manilla. Garibaldi has sent a letter to the Italian 
papers addressed to the people of England, whom he asks to sup- 
| port Poland ; he hopes Restahadsa will not allow Poland to perish 
| under the knout—under the lance of the Cossacks. The Poles are 
| fighting, he says, for the independence of their country and for 

liberty. By proffering their hands to Poland, Englishmen would 
| resuscitate the country. There is but little doubt that the Prussian 

and Russian Governments have agreed secretly to co-operate ia 
' action should the Polish insurrection continue to spread. This 
| belief has produced great surprise. It is said that a free passage 
| is offered to Russian troops across Prussian soil. A remonstrance 
is said to be in preparation by France to the Prussian Cabinet 
| against such a violation of the principle of non-intervention. 
The Italian Minister of Finance has laid his financial report before 
| the Turin Chamber, which exhibits a deficit of three hundred 
_tnillions of francs. An equilibrium is proposed to be established 
_in four years by the sale of crown lands, the consolidated con- 
version of a large number of mortgaged estates, increased land- 
tax, a loan of nearly seven hundred millions of francs, and other 
matters. No opposition was manifested to the proposals, and 
| leave was accorded the Minister to bring in a bill authorising the 
loan. The semi-official General Correspondenz says the leaders of 
the Venetian revolutionary committee have been tracked by the 
| police, and arrested ; a prosecution has been commenced against 
them. 

We have news from New York respecting the progress of events 
_ between the Northern and Southern belligerents to the 8th instant. 
| The Federals, at Vicksburg, number 80,000. The journals of the 
' South assert that the British steamer Spitfire sunk the Federal 
steamer Hatteras off Galveston. The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill to arm negroes. No slaves of loyal owners are to be 
thus employed. The Confederates retreated towards Franklin 
after the engagement between Generals Corcoran and Pryor near 
Suffolk. In an interview which Jefferson Davis has had with the 


| governor of North Carolina, the latter insisted upon the recall of a 


sufficient number of troops to guard the State. A despatch is 
published from Charleston by the Southern journals stating that 
the Federal gunboat P. Smith surrendered unconditionally to the- 
Confederates at Stone River. The Richmond Whig says that the 
British steamer Princess Royal, with a cargo of guns and powder, 
was captured while attempting to enter Charleston. The bombard- 


| ment of Galveston by the Federals has commenced, and General 
courier bearing despatches to the Russian ambassadors of Paris | 


Magender has declared Galveston open to the trade of all friendly 
nations. It is asserted that President Lincoln has offered to 
General Butler the command at New Orleans, but the General 
hesitated about accepting the post. Under date February 4, from 
New York, it is rumoured by the Richmond papers containing 
Charleston despatches, that two Confederate iron-clad gunboats, 
attended by three steamers, went from Charleston on the 31st ult., 
and attacked the blockading squadron. The Confederate gun- 
boats succeeded in sinking the Federal gunboat Mercedita 
and another gunboat, name unknown. The Federal steamer 
Quaker City was disabled, and escaped with the loss of one 
wheel; four Federal vessels were set. on fire by the Confede- 
rates. When the Confederate gunboats returned to Charleston 
they were received with demonstrations of approval. Genera 





Beauregard issued a proclamation that the Confederate fleet 
had attacked the blockading squadron off Charleston, and he 
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formally declared that the blockade of Charleston by the United 
States was raised by the superior force of the Confederates from 
and after January 31st. General Beauregard placed at the dis- 
_ of the foreign consuls steamers to see for themselves that no 

lockade existed, and it is said the British consul went on board 
the Petrel five miles beyond the usual anchorage of the blockaders, 
but saw nothing of them. Foreign consuls in Charleston, at a 
meeting, were of opinion that the blockade had been legally raised. 
From New York, February 5, it is reported that the Confederate 
Secretary of State has notified to the British and French consuls that 
he has received official information of the opening of the Charleston 
blockade, and the Richmond Dispatch says the blockade cannot be 
renewed by the Federals until sixty days’ previous notice has been 
given to the neutral governments. The same paper observes that 
Earl Russell will not insist on a notification if the Federals restore 
the blockade without notice. Northern papers consider the Southern 
accounts of the Charleston affair exaggerated. General Foster’s 
expedition from Beaufort is supposed to number 70,000 men, 
destined for an attack on Charleston. An attack has been made 
on Fort Donnelson by the Confederates, who captured one battery, 
but lost it again : the repulse of the Confederates, with great loss, 
is reported. General Grant has reached Vicksburg. Washington 
accounts regard the Charleston encounter as unduly magnified : no 
interruption of the blockade, it is said, has occurred. A telegram 
from Fortress Monroe mentions the receipt there of news from 
Charleston of the 3rd instant, when the port was completely 
blockaded, the Federal iron-clads lying inside the wooden vessels. 
The Federal attack upon Charleston was momentarily expected. 
Details have been published of the conduct of the Confederates in 





dealing with negroes caught on board Federal vessels on the Cum- | 


berland river. Without any trial, they were taken to an open field 
and shot down. Two negroes got out of sight of their pursuers for 
a time, being in the water and holding their heads out of water 
by clinging to the rudder of a vessel. When discovered they were 
instantly shot. 

A rumour is current that Mr. Serjeant Shee is to be elevated to 
the judicial bench whenever another vacancy occurs. The brig 
Sceptre, lying at single anchor on the Thames, has been run into by 
the screw steamer Scotia. The brig sank, and three of the crew, 
asleep in the forecastle, went down with her, and were drowned. 
The route of the Princess Alexandra from the Bricklayer’s Arms 
station, on the 7th proximo, has been officially made known, and 
will be along the Old Kent-road and the Borough, over London- 
bridge, down King William-street, past the Mansion House, 
through St. Paul’s-churchyard, Fleet-street, the Strand, Trafalgar- 
square, along Pall Mall, St. James’s-street, and Piccadilly, to Hyde 
Park-corner, thence through the park to the Marble Arch, along 
Edgeware-road and the Grand Junction-road, past the Great 
Western Hotel, to the station. Mr. Windham has again appeared 
—this time in the Court of Common Pleas—as a defendant in an 
action brought against him by Mr. Llewellyn with whom he had 
lodged in Duke-street, St. James’s. The amount sued for was 
over £100, for necessaries supplied and for rent. A question 
arose as to whether the eccentric Mr. Windham was a yearly or 
a weekly tenant. The jury were of opinion that defendant was a 
yearly tenant, and gave a verdict for the plaintiff. Mr. Windham’s 
experience of law is now rather extensive. In the Upper House 
of Convocation it has been decided, in consequence of a request 
from the Lower House, to appoint a committee to examine Bishop 
Colenso’s book. The Bishops of London and St. David’s were 
opposed to the request of the Lower House. A rather singular 
story has been started regarding the Roupell forgeries. A witness, 
it is said, has been found, who says he saw old Mr. Roupell 
sign the deed of gift of his estate to William Roupell. This 
testimony is very different from the voluntary statement of the 
ex-M.P., who is now under sentence of penal servitude— 
namely, that he forged the deed of gift. Should the evidence 
of the witness now found prove correct, the case will be in 
a singular position as between the mortgagees and the present 
claimants to the property. Fresh curiosity will be created as.to 
the motives of the convict Roupell. <A fire, doing damage to the 


At the weekly meeting in Manchester of the Central Executive 
Relief Committee, Mr. Farnall read his report, from which it 
appeared that on the 7th instant there wasa decrease in the number 
of persons receiving parochial relief in the twenty-seven unions of 
the cotton districts, as compared with the number relieved in 
the previous week, of 5,918. Since December the 6th there has 
been a decrease of 49,877. The general health of the distressed 
localities is favourable. The Kidderminster railway station and 
refreshment rooms have been destroyed by fire. The books and 
papers of Messrs. Smith & Sons were consumed, and the telegraph 
wires were rendered worthless, as well as the telegraph office. The 
surplus talked about in the hands of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is likely to have numerous claimants. The malt duty is 
asked to be repealed by the farmers. The Central Malt Dut; 
Repeal Association have had a meeting at the Bridge House Hote 
London-bridge. Speeches and resolutions were numerous, urging 
the necessity of repealing the malt duty. The Navy estimates 
have been issued, and amount to £10,736,032. Last year the 
sum asked for was £11,794,305 ; therefore, the reduction is u 
wards of a million. The Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, 
of which the Prince of Wales is Master, intend celebrating the 
marriage of his Royal Highness on the 10th of March by giving a 
grand dinner to the atembers of the Inn in their ancient hall. 

A report prevails that a fresh investigation of the circumstances 
connected with the mysterious murder at Road will shortly begin. 
Another suicide has taken place from London Bridge. A young 
woman, apparently about nineteen years of age, was seen loitering 
on the bridge, and ultimately to mount a parapet. Before any one 
had time to reach her she had plunged into the river and was 
drowned. The ladies of Poland have presented Mr. Pope 
Hennessy with a screen of heavy black velvet, framed in carved 
oak, bearing the arms of Poland wrought in needlework of silk 
and gold, with the initials of the hon. member, surmounted by a 
Polish coronet. Another meeting, under the auspices of the 


| Emancipation Society, has been held in St. James’s Hall. The 


policy of the Federal Government was warmly commended. Mr. 
Thompson, one of the speakers, dwelt on the recent entertainment 
at the Mansion House of the author of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
The denunciations of the South met with a few opponents, who 
were soon ejected from the audience. The Hon. W. W. Addington 
has been elected M.P. for Devizes in the room of the late Captain 
Gladstone. Mr. H. W. Langton has been elected M.P., without 
opposition, for West Somerset. Serjeant Tozer has issued an 
address to the electors of Cambridge, announcing his intention 
of becoming a candidate, as a Liberal, at the next general election. 

The Nord Deutsche Zeitung states that the negotiations between 
Prussia and Russia had reference only to the Polish insurrection, 
and not to any settlement of the Polish question. No negotiations 
whatever have taken place between Prussia and Austria. The 
Patrie reports that the insurrection is spreading through all parts 
of the Polish kingdom. The military commanders of the provinces 
of Lithuania and Volhynia have refused to send the reinforce- 
ments demanded from them by the authorities in Poland, seeing 
that they may soon have to defend their own provinces. Minchow 
has been set on fire after the insurgents were repulsed in attacking 
it. A body of insurgents entered Gema in Austrian Poland un- 
resisted, when being pursued by the Russians. 300 insurgents 


' were killed, and the same number wounded in the attack on 


extent of £30,000, has broken out in premises in Newcastle-on- | 


Tyne. The fire originated in a cluster of leather-dressers’ ware- 
houses, and there being a scarcity of water, much valuable property 
was destroyed. Lord George Manners, brother of the Duke of 
Rutland, has been elected M.P. for Cambridgeshire, unopposed, in 
the room of Mr. Ball, resigned. The case of Collingwood against 
Mr. Henry Berkeley and others, directors of the British Columbia 
Overland Transit Company, has been tried. The point in dispute 
was whether defendants had given their consent to act as directors 
of the company, of which Colonel Sleigh acted as manager. The 
jury were of opinion that defendants had agreed to act as directors, 
excepting Mr. Fenner, and awarded £160 to the plaintiff. In all 


Minchow. In the Berlin Chamber of Deputies, the Minister has 
declined to answer the question whether Prussia had concluded a 
convention with Russia engaging itself to give assistance to that 
power in suppressing the Polish insurrection. The Liberals in the 
Chamber have submitted a resolution that the interests of Prussia 
demand that the Government should not favour any party on the 
Polish question, and that neither of the contending parties should 
enter Prussian territory without being disarmed. 





Lord Carnarvon, in the House of Lords, gave notice that he 
should move for a select committee to inquire into the subject of 
prison discipline. Lord Palmerston eloquently, in the House of 
Commons, proposed resolutions making a provision for the esta- 
blishment of the Prince of Wales. Formerly the revenues of the 


| Duchy of Cornwall were added to the available income of the 


Crown ; in the present reign those revenues, with accumulations, 
had been set apart for the Prince of Wales when he should come 
of age. After all deductions, the income of the Duchy of Cornwall 
would probably amount to £60,000 a year. Parliament was asked 
to grant an additional £40,000 a year out of the Consolidated 


_ Fund for the use of the Prince and Princess of Wales, and a sepa- 


probability, this result will have a salutary effect in preventing | 


members of Parliament and other persons of influence from allow- 
ing their names to be used in the prospectuses of certain com- 
panies whose stability may be doubtful. A melancholy case of 
suicide through a love disappointment has taken place at New 
Shoreham. It seems that Miss Jane Herbert formed an attachment 
to a labourer named Jupp, but her father strongly disapproved of 
her choice. This preyed heavily on the girl’s mind, and she pur- 
chased two packets of “ Butler's Vermin Kiiler,” a composition 
containing strychnine, part of which she swallowed, death takin 

place soon after. Dr. Fuller found the unfortunate decease 

lying with her arms bent, hands clenched, and great rigidity 
of the joints, symptoms indicating the effects of strychnine. 





rate allowance of £10,000 for the Princess. The noble lord pro- 


pened also that a jointure of £30,000 a year be secured to the 


rincess in the event of her surviving her husband. The resolu- 
tions were agreed to. The second reading of the Corrupt Practices 
at Elections Bill was carried. The Union Relief Aid Act (1862) 
Continuance Bill was read a second time ; as were the Telegraphs 
Bill and the Malt Duty Bill. | 

News of much importance has come to hand from America. 
The Federals have sustained three naval defeats,—one off Fort 
M‘Allister, another in Stone River, and a third on the Blackwater 
River. Commander Watkins, of the Confederates, has officially 
reyorted the engagement at Galveston, with the loss of a Federal 
ship and schooner of eleven guns, the taking of 100 prisoners, and 
the defeat of the Federals. In anticipation of an @ _ on 
Richmond, the Confederates are forming earthworks. The Con- 
federates have been repulsed in attacking Fort Donnelson, on the 
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killed and wounded. The gunboat New Era has 
been nisathed by the Confederates near Island 10, on the 
Mississippi, but they were compelled to retire. The Federal 
cavalry in Tennessee surprised the encamped Confederates at 
Middletown and Franklin, on the road, and took Major 
Douglas and his officers prisoners ; their camp equipage, horses, 
waggons, &c., were captured. General Loan, Federal, commanding 
the central district of Missouri, has ordered that all bush-wackers, 
erillas found in irregular warfare against the United States, shall 
& summarily executed. In the New Jersey legislature on the 4th 
a series of resolutions was introduced calling on President Lincoln 
to return to his original policy and to revoke his emancipation 
proclamation. Commander Bell, of the Federal navy, has issued a 
counter proclamation to the declaration of General Magruder that 
the port of Galveston should be open to the commerce of the 
world, declaring Galveston, Sabine Pass, and the whole coast of 
Texas, to be under blockade. A rumour is current that General 
Butler will replace General Halleck. The attack on Charleston 
and Savannah is said to have commenced. 

From Posen it is reported that the Polish insurgents, on the 
night of the 17th, captured Konin, and that the Russians garrison- 
ing the town were surprised and dispersed. The Chief of the 
Revolutionary Committee at Warsaw has issued an order forbidding 
the inhabitants of the city from making demonstrations. When 
the moment for insurrection in Warsaw arrives, the people will be 
solemnly exhorted to combine for its success. Intelligence received 
at New York from Vera Cruz says that General Mejia has de- 
feated General Doblado and taken a large sum of money. There 
is no confirmation of the reported defeat of the French by the 





ison of Puebla. The Mexicans at Tampico and Jalapa are | 


i ople who had aided the French. A Ministerial crisis in | 
ge _ quent displacement of any other particle may be either along the 


Spain is now no longer apprehended. <A telegram from Malta 
reports Prince Alfred as having left that place in the St. George, 
suffering from fever. 


Acebiews of Hooks. 


EARTHQUAKES.* 








To the ambitious student of nature, eager for fame and the | 


applause of the multitude, nothing can be more discouraging than 
the present condition of scientific inquiry. The age of Crichtonism 
and encyclopedic knowledge in these matters has passed away, 
and each great division of natural science has, by reason of its 
own rapid advance, been subjected to such infinite subdivisions, 
that no man can hope to leave behind him the impress of his 
work, who is not content to restrict his labours to a field so 
minute and so special, as to the world at large to be almost 
inappreciable. Thus the book before us, to the great mass of the 
reading public, ushers in a new science, which claims to rank 
with mineralogy, lithology, conchology, comparative anatomy, and 


so forth, as an integral part of the great science of geology, taken | 
It has also this additional | 


in its most comprehensive acceptation. 


interest, that it introduces us to the successful application of me- | 
thodical investigation to a class of phenomena, which, to a _ 


greater extent than any other, appear to repudiate the ideas of 
system, law, and order. Eclipses, thunderstorms, and such like, 
have long ago succumbed ; but earthquakes have been hitherto 
assumed to be unassailable by calculation, and to defy the efforts 
alike of the mathematician and the inductive philosopher to 
subject them to the bondage of geometrical and arithmetical laws. 
This position they no longer occupy, and it is to such careful 
observers as Mr. Mallet that their subjection to science is attri- 
butable. He would appear to be continually on the watch for them. 
The earthquake which forms the subject of the present volume hap- 
pened on the 17th of December, and he wrote as early as the 28th of 
the same month to the President of the Royal Society, offering to 
devote a month or five weeks of his time to a journey to the 
shaken regions. The result was a report to the society, presented 
in May, 1860, containing an account of numerous and careful 
observations, and illustrated by a great number of photographs of 
very considerable intrinsic value, and five elaborate and well 
executed maps. This report has just been published in the 
volumes now before us, with the liberal aid of £200 from the 
Society. Most of the photographs are contained in them, and a 
great many additional diagrams ; and conclusions have been arrived 
at, which, by their definite and exhaustive character, cannot fail to 
interest and astonish, even where the reasonings by which they are 
established do not command the full assent which has been ac- 
corded them by the energetic and sanguine mind of Mr. Mallet. 
That our readers may have some chance of understanding and 
being interested in this reasoning and these conclusions, we will 
beg leave to premise a few introductory remarks upon the general 
theory. The great difficulty is, as we have said, to import some- 
thing like law and order into our conceptions of phenomena which 
appear at first sight so hopelessly exceptional and irregular ; but 
let us consider some other and more familiar cases of laws under- 
lying apparent chaos. Nothing can be more suggestive of disorder 
and confusion than the rolling in of the sea waves upon a shore 
under a heavy gale, and nothing more unlike the aspect of the 





* Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 1857. The First Principles i 
Seismology, as developed in the Report to the Royal Society fr mg 
Expedition made by command of the wpe | into the Interior of the Kingdom of 
es to investigate the circumstances of the Great Earthquake of December 
1857. By Robert Mallet, C.B., F.R.S., F.G.8., M.R.I.A., &. &e, J 


same sea during a gentle breeze ; and yet the two cases have one 
feature, and that a most important one, in common, namely, that the 
waves themselves, however much they may differ in size during 
calm and rough weather respectively, advance towards the shore 
with the same velocity in both cases. Again, imagine a calm lake 
of uniform depth throughout, and let a body of any shape and 
size, only not too large, be thrown into the lake with any 
velocity whatever, it will be found that under all circumstances a 
circular wave will spread from the point of impact, the radius of 
which increases at an uniform rate, and that quite independent of 
the shape, size, and impinging velocity of the body. Or to takea 
somewhat different case : suppose an iron bar, many thousand feet 
long, to receive a blow at one extremity in the direction of its 
length, it will be found always to take the same time before a 
point at any given distance from that extremity becomes affected, 
an additional interval of one second being occupied in traversing 
every 11,090 feet of the bar, however great or small the original 
pull, push, or blow may have been. In fact, the velocity with 
which a disturbance of any nature whatever spreads throughout a 
body of given constitution, is independent of the circumstances of 
the original shock. Nor is this all, but the same invariable law is 
true of the direction in which each disturbed point moves as the 
shock reaches it. For example, if the shaken substance be ordinary 
atmospheric air, and the consequent disturbance that which com- 
municates itself to the ear and constitutes sound, in this case it 
will be found that, however the original shock is produced, not only 
does it always take the same time to reach a particle of air at the 
same distance, but the direction in which this particle is disturbed 


| is always in the line in which the shock reaches it, or, in the lan- 


guage of mathematicians, the vibrations are always longitudinal. 
Again, if a string be stretched and any point disturbed, the conse- 


string or at right angles to it, according to the direction of the 
original disturbance ; but in the former case the disturbance travels 
at one rate and in the latter at another rate, each of these veloci- 
ties being perfectly determinate, and dependent, in the one case 
upon the force with which the string is stretched, and in the other 
upon its elasticity. In all cases of the transmission of such a dis- 
turbance through a mass, the particles which at any time are out 
of their position of rest are said to constitute a wave ; and this is 
called longitudinal or transversal, according to the direction of 
displacement of the particles ; and it is beyond all things necessary 
to observe, that there is no necessary relation whatever between 
the actual velocity which is impressed upon any disturbed particle 
and that with which the disturbance or wave moves through the 
mass ; nor again between the amplitude of the wave, or the space 
through which any particle is actually moved, and the length of the 
wave, or the distance measured along its line of propagation between 
the two particles, of which one is just beginning to move and the 
other is just returning to rest. 

With the help of these rather tedious preliminaries the special 
treatment of our subject becomes easy. However originating, an 
earthquake, as its name denotes, is a shock in the earth’s mass, and 
any one point being thus shaken, implies the spread of a dis- 
turbance to other points with a velocity dependent only upon the 
nature of the earth’s constitution. To render the subject at all 
capable of manageable treatment, it is assumed, with what amount 
of probability we leave our readers to conjecture, that the earth’s 
mass is sufficiently homogeneous, at any rate throughout the por- 
tion of it subjected to investigation, to justify us in regarding the 
rate of propagation as the same in all directions ; and the wave 
consequently, spherical in form, having its centre at the initial point 
of disturbance, it is further assumed that the transversal vibrations 
are very small in comparison with the longitudinal vibrations, and 
that they need not therefore enter into our consideration. Hence 
it follows, that if we could infer, from indications at any part of the 
earth’s surface, the direction in which that point was first displaced, 
we need only produce this direction backwards, and we get a line 


| passing through the point of original disturbance, called here the 








‘seismic focus ;” two lines thus drawn give us by their intersection 
the actual position of this focus, or rather they would do so, did 
the original disturbance really emanate from a single point ; but 
generally this original disturbance occupies a space of some extent, 
which is estimated in the present instance as a thin cavity some nine 
miles longand three broad. Again, the position of the seismic focus 
having been ascertained, and the times of shock at two places also 
determined, the actual rate of propagation may be easily deter- 
mined, and the mean of Mr. Mallet’s observations would appear to 
place this at something like 800 feet a second, or ten miles a 
minute. 

In arriving at these conclusions, our author professes to be 
guided by strict attention to mathematical formule and exact 
reasoning throughout. It is instructive and amusing to observe 
his vigorous freshness and confidence in his principles and _ his 
methods. No task is too difficult for him—no obstacles deter him, 
but he plunges fearlessly into problems of the most appalling intri- 
cacy, and drags his results to light by means of an analysis which 
appears ludicrously inadequate to the task entrusted to it. 
Indeed, the great success of the work, and of Mr. Mallet as an 
observer, is, we believe, mainly due to this dashing, reckless spirit. 
A sounder and more accomplished mathematician would have been 
daunted by obstacles which present no difficulties to Mr. Mallet. 
Such a man would have wasted his energies on a critical prepara- 
tion of his implements, and we should have been deprived of the 
really valuable compilation of accurate observation and intelligent 
deduction which these two volumes contain. These observations 
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consist mainly in the investigation of the appearances presented by 
the shaken and fractured buildings, the measurement and com- 
parison of the magnitude and direction of their principal fissures, 
and of the distances and lines of flight of the projected fragments. 
It would be idle to attempt to give here anything like a detailed 
account of the different cases which have been worked out by Mr. 
Mallet, nor do we believe that a mind less sanguine than his would 
be satisfied with the conclusiveness of the reasoning, except in its 
most general aspect. Some idea, however, may be derived from a 
consideration of particular cases. Thus, suppose a man to be 
standing facing the north, and in this position to experience a 
shock travelling from east to west—which we will further suppose 
to be horizontal, although it is clear from geometrical considerations 
that this can never be accurately true—it is obvious that he will 
begin to topple over towards his right side, and that he will most 
probably fall upon this side ; it may, however, happen that the 
recoil, or second half of the shock, takes place in time to give him 
a rotation towards the west, sufficient to set him upright upon 
his feet again. Imagine, next, that the man is situated vertically 
over the seismic focus; in this case the wave emerges in a 
vertical direction, and the man is lifted up and let down again, 
standing erect throughout. If we replace the man by a building 
whose walls face the points of the compass, it is easy to see that 
something similar will happen to it ; but there is this difference, 
that the walls of the building being fixed to the base, and this 
again sunk into the ground, it may very readily happen that the 
building does not topple over bodily towards the east, but that the 
east wall alone is fissured along its base, or that it draws away the 
ends of the north and south walls, producing vertical fissures in 
these near to their eastern extremity, while similar, but, for certain 
reasons, less marked appearances, occur at the western end through 
the recoil. Conversely, therefore, from these appearances in a 
shaken building, we may infer that it was subjected to a wave 
such as we have supposed, while after vertical emergence hardly 
any perceptible result is to be observed. For the intermediate and 
more ordinary cases of shocks oblique to the horizon and to the 
walls, we shall have intermediate results in the obliquity of the 
fissures, and the magnitude and shape of the fractured masses. 
The magnitude-of the shock and the total amount of displacement 
may also be inferred from the work done, as manifested by the 
width of the fissures and the weight of the masses dislodged. As 
we have frequently said, it does not appear to us that our author's 
reasoning and principles are very clear in the working out of many 
of these cases ; and we would especially refer to his investigation of 
the projected fragments at the beginning of the eighteenth chapter 
of the first volume. Nevertheless we have considerable confidence 
in many of his main results, especially in his determination of the 
position of the focus of disturbance. This he places, from the mean 
of sixteen observations, about 5? miles vertically under Caggiano, a 
village 60 miles south-east of Naples. One pencil of waves traced 
by him is very interesting. It appears to have proceeded in an 
unbroken line for a distance of nearly forty miles to the north- 
west, where it impinged upon the range of Monte St. Angelo. 
Here it was refracted and reflected, and after another course of 
some fifteen miles to the south-west, it again proceeded nearly due 
north across the Bay of Naples, inflicting a very subdued shock 
upon that city. 

After this we have many speculations, of great interest as 
stimulating thought and investigation on most important matters, 
but so extremely uncertain, in spite of the imposing formule in 
which they are involved, that they can only be regarded as vague 
and indefinite conjectures. Such are the temperature of the focal 
cavity, estimated from an almost random guess at the temperature 
of the “foyer” of Vesuvius to be something like 2000° Fahrenheit, 
the pressure of steam in such a cavity, and the consequent work 
done by the first disturbance, whence the maximum displacement 
at the earth’s surface is calculated. Both from this calculation and 
independent observation, the extent of this displacement appears 
to have been very much smaller than is generally supposed, and 
not to have exceeded a few inches ; whence Mr. Mallet concludes 
that the idea which regards earthquakes as instruments of eleva- 
tion is erroneous, however true it may be that they occur along 
with, and as part of a train of circumstances, which do produce 
such elevation ; as, for instance, in the great earthquake in India, 
in the district of Cutch, in the year 1829, when a tract of country, 
more than fifty miles long and sixteen broad, was suddenly raised 
ten feet above its former level, with innumerable other cases of the 
same kind. Such investigations have necessarily a large element 
of uncertainty, and need to be received with a judicious scepticism ; 
Mr. Mallet seems to us occasionally, as we have hinted, somewhat 
too courageous, but his volume may be recommended as, in the 
main, dependible, and we are sure that no person interested in 
questions of geology or physical geography can fail to derive much 
interest and instruction from its perusal. 








ST. BERNARD.* 


Tue so-called Dark Ages of former days should no longer 
continue to receive that appellation. Their importance in the 
history of the best portion of the human race is now univer- 
sally acknowledged. Much has been done to illustrate them, 
and the elucidation which they have received at the hands 
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of modern writers has been of the greatest historical importance. 
They belong, indeed, to a period rather of development than 
of growth. It was their character to be of a provisional nature. 
Many institutions of essential use in a state of transition and 
preparation may have afterwards lost their value and signifi- 
cance, but were not the less needed as organs in the obscure and 
gradual progress of change, which led through various stages from 
the rudiments of European civilization to an advanced condition 
of social maturity. Chief among these were the monastic orders 
and the Papal power—the one securing the special education of 
the clergy ; while the temporary sovereignty of the Popes 
tected their independence among the secular dominions by which 
they were surrounded. The writer the least prejudiced by any 
religious convictions has done the amplest justice to the supreme 
importance of the mission of Catholicism in the Middle Ages. It 
is Auguste Comte who has indicated the Church as the cradle of 
modern civilized life ; who has shown how favourable its principles 
were to human development ; and who has acknowledged with 
gratitude that the source of social science is to be found in the 
remote ages of history to which the designation of “ dark” has been 
so constantly but so inappropriately applied. 

One of the greatest, if not the greatest, figure in those ages of 
extraordinary ecclesiastic domination and activity was that of St. 
Bernard—the great Apostle of the West—the maker of a 21 
the champion of orthodoxy—the preacher of crusades—the latest 
Father of the Church—the monk, par excellence, of whom Luther 
could say “ he was the best monk, whom I love above all the rest” 
—the mighty disciplinarian of the monasteries—the general 
arbiter of disputes—the enemy of all evil and corruption—the 
simple Abbot of Clairvaux, yet far above the popes and emperors 
whom he moved at his will. His was one of those striking per- 
sonal characters which seem most effectually to refute the notion 
that the events of history have been eyolved under the pressure of 
some supposed force of circumstances, and have not in great 
measure depended on the individual direction of powerful minds, 
and on the energetic agencies of the wisest and strongest of their 
time and country. He was the soul of the Church during a con- 
siderable part of the twelfth century, and the Church was itself 
then the soul of history. : 

In selecting the life and times of St. Bernard as his subject, 
Mr. Morison has undertaken no ordinary theme. If he has not 
always risen to the heights, or sounded the depths to which he 
might have been led by it—if he has not added much of novelty to 
what is already written and easily accessible in the works of others 
on the same period, he deserves commendation for the selection of 
such a topic, and for the industry with which original authorities 
have been collected together, and placed before the English reader. 
Every man who now writes a serious book on a subject requiring 
thought, and in such a way as to make it interesting, and to sug- 
gest earnest inquiry, does a service Worthy of praise. It is not 
given to all to treat ecclesiastical annals with the fascinating powers 
of a Milman or a Stanley ; but there is room for the labours of ail, 
and the lore of many a monkish chronicler still remains to be 
reproduced and circulated under the auspices of the modern 
tlabctigtioe library. sig 

St. Bernard is said to have worked more miracles in his life than 
are recorded in the whole of Scripture. In some of these the gro- 
tesque humour of the age is curiously exemplified :— 


“When he came to the dedication of the Church of Foigny, it hap- 
pened that an incredible multitude of flies filled the place, and their 
noise and flying about became an intolerable nuisance to those who 
entered. As no remedy seemed at hand, the Saint said, ‘1 excom- 
municate them ;’ and in the morning they were all found dead. They 
covered the whole pavement, and were shovelled out with spades, and 
so the church was rid of them. ‘This miracle was so known and cele- 
brated, that among the neighbours—a large concourse of whom had 
been present at the dedication—the cursing of the Foigny flies passed 
into a proverb.” 


On another occasion, Beelzebub himself—the lord of flies—was 
made to cut a very ridiculous figure :— 


“In the spring of the year 1137, Bernard, accompanied by his 
brother Gerard, set out for Italy. The devil, we are told, had a par- 
ticular objection to this journey. He foresaw and hated what was to 
come of it. Therefore, when Bernard was passing along the Alps, the 
demon broke the wheel of the carriage in which the abbot travelled, in 
order to hinder him as much as possible, or even pitch him over a 
precipice. The saint took a saintly and yet a fearful vengeance on his 
enemy. Careless and contemptuous of the intended injury, he ordered 
Satan himself to become a wheel, and replace the broken one, The 
fallen angel obeyed the words of the holy man; the carriage movedon 
as before; and the worsted and rotatory fiend, amid scorn and 
laughter, carried Bernard in safety to his destination.” 


In order to give full effect to Bernard’s position, it is a ye | 
to show by what elements of secular life he was encompassed, 
this part of Mr. Morison’s task has been well executed. , The 
baronial wars, the sieges, the murders and cruelties of the time, 
are described with much life and yigour. It was among the actors 
in such scenes that the work of civilization had to be carried on, 
and no adequate justice can be done to the labours of the clensy, 
without always keeping in view the condition and manners of 
ple from whom they were taken and among whom they lived. 
In a life of St. Bernard, it was natural that prominence should be 
iven to Abelard, in that character at least of arch-heretic in which 
e came into destructive collision with the great champion of the 
Catholic faith. But it was hardly necessary to present us with @ 
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detailed life so long as to occupy a tenth of the whole volume. The 
old story, however, it must be admitted, is forcibly told, and for the 
hundredth time we have been interested in the persons and in the 
events with which all are so familiar. In one matter, indeed, 
Mr. Morison attempts novelty, and endeavours to discredit general 
tradition and the language of the latest historians, by expressing 
doubts on the supposed great beauty of Heloise. Perhaps the 
words of Dean Milman, that she “ was no less distinguished for her 
surpassing beauty than for her wonderful talents and knowledge,” 
may not be justified by the passage of Abelard, which must be 
taken as the best evidence on the subject. But the passage 1s 
obviously intended rather to exalt her intellectual accomplishments, 
than to disparage her personal atiractions ; and it is clear that 
Heloise must have had charms of no common order, or she would 
never have been the heroine of the strange and disgraceful romance 
by means of which her name has acquired so questionable a 
celebrity. 

Bernard and Abelard met at the Council of Sens. The heresies 
of the great dialectician were submitted to the Council, but he 
abruptly refused to abide by their adjudication, and at once 
appealed to Rome. His friends circulated their own version of 
what followed after his departure. 


*¢ After dinner Peter’s book was brought in, and somebody was told 
to read it in aloud voice. The fellow, full of hatred to Peter, watered 
by the vine—not of Him who said ‘I am the true vine,’ but of that 
which cast the patriarch naked on the ground—bellowed out louder 
than he was asked to do. Presently you saw the pontiffs insult him 
(i.e. Peter), applaud with their feet, langh, and play the fool, so that 
anyone might see they were paying their vows not to Christ, but to 
Bacchus. Then the cups were saluted, the goblets filled, the wine 
praised, the episcopal throats moistened. Horace’s recommendation,— 


* Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero 
Pulsanda tellus,’ — 


was executed from memory. But their potations of the sleepy fluid 
had already drowned the hearts of the pontiffs. When, during the 
reading, anything subtle or divine, but unusual to pontifical ears, was 
heard, they were all of them cut to the heart, and gnashed their teeth 
at Peter; and these moles, judging a philosopher, exclaimed, ‘ Shall we 
suffer this wretch to live?’ Wagging their heads, as did the Jews, 
they said, ‘Ah! behold him who destroyeth the temple of God.’ So 
did the blind judge words of light ; so did drunkards condemn a sober 
man; so did eloquent wine-cups attack the organ of the Trinity. .. . 
These great philosophers had filled with wine their barrels of throats. 
The fumes of it had so invaded their brains, that the eyes of all were 
drooping from sleep. Still the reader droned on ; the assembly snored. 

* One rested on his elbow, another procured a cushion, a third took 
his nap with his head upon his knees. So when the reader came upon 
some thorn-bush in Peter’s field, he exclaimed to the deaf ears of the 
bishops, ‘Damnatis, do you damn this?’ Hardly awake at the last 
syllable, in a drowsy voice, and with hanging heads, they muttered 
*‘Damnamus.’ Others, however, roused by the noise of the damners, 
decapitated the word, and said. . . ‘namus.’ ” 


Ample specimens are given by Mr. Morison of the writings of 
St. Bernard. The funeral sermon on the death of his brother 
Gerard may be specially mentioned as full of sad and tender 
beauty. The power he exercised over the minds of his hearers when 
addressing them, is well described in a passage relating to a later 
period of ‘Bernard's life, when he appeared at Vezelai at Easter in 
1146 to preach the second Crusade :— 


“Easter came, and multitudes flocked to Vezelai at the united bid- 
ding of the Pope and king. The town could not contain the ever- 
gathering throng. On the declivity of the hill which overlooks the 
plain of Vezelai, the people were assembled. The king and his knights 
were there, the beautiful and haughty Eleanor was there, the crowd of 
poor hard-worked peasants were there, each grade by its dress and 
bearing showing to what class of society it belonged. But now, nobles 
and courtiers, even the young king and his queen, have ceased to be 
the centre to which all eyes were turned, for Bernard of Clairvaux has 
come. Pale and attenuated to a degree which seemed almost super- 
natural, his contemporaries discovered something in the mere glance 
of his eyes which filled them with wonder and awe. That he was kept 
alive at all appeared to them a perpetual miracJe; but when the light 
from that thin calm face fell upon them, when the voice flew from 
those firm lips, and words of love, aspiration, and sublime self-sacrifice 
reached their ears, they were no longer masters of themselves or their 
feelings. This occurred whenever Bernard preached to great numbers, 
and the meeting at Vezelai was not an exception. At the top of the 
hill a machine of wood had been erected, and on this platform Bernard, 
attended by the king, appeared. Raised thus high above the crowd, 
he could be seen, if not heard, from all parts of the vast concourse. 
He spoke ; the mere sound of his voice was grateful to the loving ad- 
miration which surrounded him. Presently rose a murmur from the 
sea of faces, which rapidly swelled into a shout of ‘ crosses, crosses ;’ 
and Bernard began to scatter broadcast among the people, the large 
sheaf of them which had been brought for that purpose. They were 
soon exhausted. He was obliged to tear up his monk’s cow! to satisfy 


the demand. He did nothing else but 
ielteiaed in the town,” ge ut make crosses as long as he 


Vigorous as was Bernard’s zeal for the Church, stern as was his 
denunciation of heresy, he rose above the common spirit of religious 
persecution. Working what Mr. Morison rightly terms “a miracle 
of Christian love and fortitude,” he interfered with true charity in 
favour of the degradéd and down-trodden race against whom every 
man’s hand was lifted during the frantic enthusiasm of the 
Crusades. He came forward to defend the Jews from the cruelties 
which it was considered a virtue to exercise upon them. A Jewish 








contemporary writes, “ Had not the tender mercy of the Lord sent 
that priest (Bernard), none would have survived. 

Of the deep humility of character which existed in the man who 
had so many claims to greatness, a convincing anecdote is given :— 


“ A certain regular clerk one day came to Clairvaux, and asked 
with some importunity to be admitted as a monk. The abbot exhorted 
him to return to his church, and refused to receive him. ‘Why then,’ 
said the clerk, ‘ have you in your books given such praises to a perfect 
life, if you refuse your help to one who wishes to lead it ?’ and, working 
himself up toa great passion, he continued :—‘If I had those books 
here, I would tear them in pieces.’ Bernard quietly answered, ‘ I do 
not think you will find it anywhere asserted in my writings that you 
could not be perfect in your own cloister. If I remember rightly, I 
have everywhere in my books advised a change of manners, not a 
change of abode.’ Upon this the clerk rushed at him, and hit him a 
violent blow on the cheek, causing a severe bruise. Those present 
were ready to seize the culprit with some degree of violence. But 
Bernard restrained them, and forbade any one to touch him. He 
merely gave orders that he should be safely and carefully led out, and 
that no hurt should be done him. The poor wretch, overcome by 
Bernard’s gentleness, was taken away trembling with horror and 
amazement.” 


Mr. Morison has exhibited the character and actions of St. 
Bernard with faithfulness and affection. He betrays no — of 
partiality ; but has executed his task most conscientiously, and 
with abundant reference to original authorities. Indeed we should 
have been glad to have had more of Mr. Morison’s own work, and 
less of the unwrought materials which, although carefully prepared 
and arranged, are perhaps somewhat more copious than general 
readers will find either necessary or convenient. 








HOMER’S ODYSSEY.* 


A mAN who undertakes the translation of a great author under- 
takes a very serious and noble work. He ought not to attempt 
sucha task without being fully aware of the responsibility which he 
incurs. If by an ignorant and careless travesty he degrades and 
misrepresents the book which he is professing to reproduce, he 
deserves the indignation of those who feel bound to vindicate the 
honour of any writer who has earned a high place in their love and 
gratitude. Fortunately, however, translation is a task of such 
acknowledged difficulty, and requires so much care and patience, 
that men do not often take it up lightly or inconsiderately. 
Making full allowance for the arduous labour which must be spent 
on such a task, critics are usually inclined to receive a new trans- 
lation with leniency and even with favour. It is almost inevitable 
that every translation should be, when strictly judged, more or 
less of a failure. For this every candid critic will make full allow- 
ance; but at the same time we have a right to expect that every 
new translator should, in some points at any rate, prove himself 
superior to those who have preceded him in his immediate task. 
If he has not done this, his translation is wholly useless. 

Chapman, Pope, Cowper, and most other translators of Homer, 
have prefaced their labours by some observations of great dignity 
and beauty ; and they have evidently been anxious to show how 
much they felt the importance and difficulty of the task they had 
undertaken. We regret to find that in this, as well as in many 
other respects, Mr. Norgate differs from them. In a meagre, 
flippant, and poorly-written preface, he tells us that he mainly 
aimed at “ closeness and freedom ;” that he determined “ to sacri- 
fice rhyme to reason,” in order “ to hover the more closely to the wit 
and sense of Homer, as they appeared to him ;” and that he thinks 
rhyme well-adapted for “ short compositions, such as ballads, 
sonnets, or ingenious advertisements for puffing the sale of wares, &c.,” 
but “ intolerably wearisome in a long poem.” At the end of the 
book, we therefore find that “ the translator, in laying down his 
pen, here indulgeth in a puff, not from weariness, but in accordance 
with the custom of theage.” We are not going to quote this “ puff,” 
except to agree with the elegant remark,— 


** Ah, might the old bard but see thee as Here (sic), 
Sure would he be clean frighted!” 


In one respect, however, this “ puff” is valuable, as throwing 
some light on Mr. Norgate’s views in coming forward as a trans- 
lator ; for he says :— 


** Yet may’st thou ease a schoolboy’s pains, 
And prove to Him (sic) a treasure, 
For ready change of Homer’s coin, 
Valued at English measure.” 


The last two lines we do not profess to understand, any more 
than we understand what is meant when Mr. Norgate tells us of 
his page, that— 

** He'll serve, e’en as he is able, 
And tell in English tongue the tale 
Of Homer’s wondrous fable.” 


This, we presume, is intended for wit ; but if Mr. Norgate really 
had no higher object in view than to provide schoolboys with a 
“crib” to the “ Odyssey,” we think that he has failed conspicuously, 
and that he cannot for one moment contend with the ordinary prose- 
translator of Bohn’s classical series. Be that as it may, if Mr. 
Norgate wishes any scholar to take the trouble of reading and 





* Homer's Odyssey, reproduced in Dramatic Blank Verse. By T. 8. Norgate. 
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criticizing his version, we recommend him to re-write his preface, 
and, out of respect for Homer, if not from regard to his own 
interests, to expunge this intolerable doggrel, as well as the eight 
lines of nonsense which he substitutes for the one word “ Errata.” 
They only serve to prejudice the reader against his labours, unless, 
indeed, they were meant to illustrate the merciful deliverance we 
have had in being spared a translation in Mr. Norgate’s rhyme. 
We fear that the vagaries which we have noticed display a sort 
of vulgarity which goes far to prove that Mr. Norgate is not quali- 
fied to take his place among the honourable ranks of great Homeric 
translators. It is true that he has been engaged, he tells us, _ 
this work since February, 1858. But if this fact is mentioned in 
order to prove that he has taken an extraordinary amount of pains, 
Mr. Norgate under-estimates the nature of his duties. Pope’s 
translation of the “ Iliad” occupied the unremitting labour of at 
least seven years (1713—1720), and his “ Odyssey,” although con- 
fessedly a hasty and poor performance, of which Browne and 
Fenton wrote twelve books, yet required three years for its com- 
— Cowper’s translation also took up “many thousand 
ours” during a period of seven or eight years ; and though both 
Pope and Cowper may be ultimately superseded, yet Mr. Norgate, 
so far from equalling the least of their merits, does not in any 
respect approach them ; he is not even “ proximus longo interyallo.” 
Archdeacon Hare may be right in saying that “ neither the 
epigrams of Pope, nor the anti-Homeric Miltonism of Cowper,” at 
all reproduce the force, the freshness, the simple passionate truth- 
fulness of Homer ; but they succeed, at any rate, as Chapman also 
succeeds, in presenting their readers with poems which have suffi- 
cient fire and beauty to create something of the same kind of im- 
pression which Homer himself may have been supposed to create 
in the minds of his countrymen. If their matter is sometimes 
inaccurate, they compensate for it by their beauty of form; they 
are translations of a true poet by true poets, and they never degrade 
Homer if they never equal him. And of these Cowper is certainly 
as accurate as Mr. Norgate,—we suspect that he was a far better 
scholar,—while he is incomparably more beautiful and readable.— 
His Miltonic stiffness may fail to represent Homer’s youthful vigour 
and vernal grace, but it is far preferable to the jerky and uncouth 
gambols of Mr. Norgate, and to the ricketty, knock-kneed lines 
which he complacently designates “dramatic blank verse.” Most 
of our readers may be supposed to know the commencement of the 
“ Odyssey”: — 


“"Avdpa pot tvvert, Movoa, modtrporor,” K.T.r. 
How do they like this version of it ? 


The travelled man of many a turn,—driven far, 
Far wandering when he had sacked Troy’s sacred town ; 
Tell me, O Muse, his tale ; how too he conned 
The manners of mankind,” &c., &c. 


As this is certainly not poetry, we should greatly have preferred 
honest prose to so hybrid a measure. For Mr. Norgate, little as he 
seems capable of appreciating Homer, or entering into his grandeur 
and sweetness, at least tries to be accurate. He even attempts to 
—— though not very happily, the play on the name 
Odysseus, in the sixty-second line of the first book, which most 
translators overlook. After having tested his translation by a 
few of the most difficult passages in the “ Odyssey,” we find that 
he has fairly given the general sense of the original. Perhaps, if he 
had discarded his dramatic blank verse, he might have produced a 
prose translation which would serve as a tolerable guide to “ the 
schoolboy” whom he has had in view. 

But we must give a few more specimens of Mr. Norgate, in order 
that our readers may judge of his value for themselves. All who 
have written on the,translation of Homer have insisted upon the 
necessity of harmony and energy in the version; but our readers 
will, we fear, agree with us that Mr. Norgate is rarely energetic, 
and never by any chance harmonious. Let us take a few passages 
at random. Here, for instance, is the grand description of Athene 
arming herself :— 


** So saying, she forthwith bound upon her feet 
Her comely sandals, golden, all ambrosial, 
Wonted to bear her swift as gale of wind, 
Whether upon the boundless land or sea. 
Then seized her spear, made sharp with brazen point, 
Of weighty size and solid strength : wherewith 
This daughter of a mighty sire subdues 
Ranks of bold chiefs with whom she’s haply wroth.” 


Compare this with Cowper's (in the Iliad) :— 
** and her spear 
Seized, ponderous, huge, wherewith the goddess sprung 


From an almighty father levels ranks 
Of heroes against whom her anger burns.” 


Again, compare Mr. Norgate’s translation of the passage about 
Hercules,— 


‘On every side about him was there screaming 
Of the fear-bewildered dead, e’en as of birds ; 
And he the while, as black as midnight, grimly 
Looking about, with uncased bow in hand, 
And arrow upon the string, seemed ever aiming ;"’ 


with Cowper's :— 
** Around him, clamorous as birds, the dead 
Swarmed turbulent: he, gloomy-browed as night, 
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With uncased bow and arrow on the string, 
Peer’d terrible from side to side, as one 
Ever in act to shoot.” 


The latter is in every case at least as accurate as the former, and 
there can be no question which is the truer and finer in taste. Nor 
is the case much improved if we place Mr. Norgate side by side 
with some translator who has chosen the heroic couplet as his 
metre, Does the reader, for instance, prefer Mr. Norgate’s,— 


* Indeed now praise not death, not death, to me: 
Much rather would I be upon the glebe, 
A hireling labourer to some needy swain,— 
Whose means of livelihood were not abundant, 
Than to be lord over all the dead deceased ;” 


to Broome’s translation of the same passage, free as it is,— 


* Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 
Nor think vain words (he cried) can ease my doom. 
Rather I choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 
Than reign the sceptred monarch of the dead”’ ? 


It will, we think, be seen from these specimens, that Mr. Norgate 
also lacks that nobility of style which is another most indispensable 
qualification for any one who wishes to render Homer into English. 
Few passages in the whole ranze of ancient and modern literature 
are more overwhelmingly magnificent than the opening of the 
twenty-second book of the “‘ Odyssey,” where Odysseus, bared of 
his rags, bounds upon the vast threshold, and empties the quiverful 
of swift arrows before his feet, and pierces the throat of Antinous 
as he lifts the goblet to hislips. So vivid is the passage, that Plato 
asks whether, in reading it, a man is in his senses or beside him- 
self! Here, if ever, the most creeping translator would at least 
try to soar, yet Mr. Norgate can find. us no better expressions than 
that “ Odusseus, ever ready,” aimed his arrow “right at Antinous,” 
who was fingering a goblet. 

** At him, howe’er, Odusseus 
Aimed, and with arrow hit him in the gullet, 
And the point went right clean through his tender throat, 
a * * « * * “* 
Sharp then he struck with foot, and kicked away 
. His table from him, scattering all the viands 
To the floor. And bread, and roast, and all were smutched.” 


Mr. Norgate may fancy that this is literal, but it does not convey 
the faintest conception of Homer’s awfulness and vigour, and so 
fails in the chief essential of a faithful reproduction. It is an 
ungracious task to find fault, and we have no desire to do 
so. If we had such a desire, a little more detail in criticism 
would have obliged us to modify very considerably the praise of 
accuracy which we have bestowed on this version ; for some of the 
renderings which we have observed prove that Mr. Norgate’s 
scholarship is not of the highest kind. We have, however, said 
enough to show that it is an unsuccessful effort, and will only add 
that it is peculiarly unfortunate in appearing at the same time as 
the exquisitely melodious and poetical translation of Mr. Philip 
Worsley. 








THE CAPITAL OF THE TYCOON.* 


Upon the same day that papers on affairs relating to Japan 
were laid before Parliament, Sir Rutherford Alcock, at present 
her Majesty’s Minister to the Court of the Tycoon, laid his book 
upon the same country before the public. It will save people 
a great deal of trouble. A blue book is a thing unattainable 
practically to the general reader. He must feel specially inter- 
ested in a subject before he makes the effort necessary to poem 
the unwieldy volume, and wade through the dry and formal corre- 
spondence which conceals here and there a plum. Every Member 
of Parliament either can, or should be able to, show piles of blue 
books stacked in presses, each of which as it came out he glanced 
wearily through, and hastily forming an opinion on its contents, 
satisfied his cunscience, and voted confidently ever after. As it is 
the habit of the Foreign Office to extract from blue books those 
more secret and important items of information which usuall 
form the key to a policy, but which are very properly kept bac 
from the public, it happens that our Member almost invariably 
arrives at wrong conclusions, and that blue books are for the 
most part little more than gigantic snares forced from an unwilling 
government, by a public who prefer rather to be entrapped than 
not to tres at all. The Japanese blue book, however, is pro- 
bably an exception to this rule. Our relations with his Majesty 
the Tycoon require no concealment, and Sir Rutherford Alcoc 
has done us the favour to gild the pill, and to dress up the 
contents of the official pores in two interesting volumes, which 
actually in these days of 4H pom literature we might designate 
as a record of “sensation diplomacy.” The daily events of life in 
the British Legation at Japan are quite as thrilling as those which 
usually mark the careers of heroes in novels, and to judge from 
a picture facing the title-page, called “the village beauty,” our 
diplomatic heroes are not necessarily deprived of heroines. 

‘To give the reader an epitome of the various exciting incidents 
with which these pages abound would be as unfair upon the author 





* The Capital of the Tycoon: a Narrative of Three Years’ Residence in Japan. 
Longman. 
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as to condense the plot of a novel, a process at once easy and 
damaging. To tell him that his interest will be sustained at concert 
pitch throughout, would be no less unfair upon the reader, who 
must make up his mind either to study and digest sundry weighty 
questions incidental to our relations in those distant regions which 
must needs be dry, or to skip them. If he be in either House of 
Parliament, we trust he will adopt the former course. Some im- 
portant questions, affecting the conditions under which our future 
intercourse with Japan is to be conducted, will probably come 
before Parliament at an early date, and if the information possessed 
by honourable members is limited to their knowledge of the fact, 
that the population bathe naked in the streets, they are not so 
likely to judge correctly oh the proper course to be pursued, as if 
they make themselves acquainted with those interesting particulars 
bearing upon the administrative system of Japan which Sir 
Rutherford has been the first to give us. We would recommend 
them to form some definite idea as to what a “ Daimio” is. It is 
not a curious old specimen from Yedo, for sale at Christie & 
Manson’s, nor is it to be found in the Zoological Gardens, though 
the animal is peculiar to Japan. Then a “ Yaconin” is a creature 
of singular habits, and in the work before us we are furnished with 
illustrations of his instincts and propensities, important in a 
natural history point of view. 

We quite sympathize in the difficulties which any Member 
so laudably industrious will experience in his endeavour to re- 
member the native names of the various political forces at 
work: and the fact that some of these are European intro- 
ductions does not facilitate the matter. The word “Tycoon” 
itself, for instance, was not known to the Japanese before the 
foreigner visited his empire. The Americans assert that they 
were the first to introduce it; but we doubt that they would go 
to China for a word, when they have such a rich vocabulary of 
their own to draw upon. The Japanese call the Tycoon by two or 
three different terms among themselves, but never by that of 
Tycoon. Our author gives us a curious account of the ceremonials 
attending his interview with his temporal Majesty, how he was 
obliged to count the number of mats he traversed between each 
bow, and how the attendant courtiers crawled about in the imperial 
presence on their hands and knees ; but he throws no light upon 


the mysterious being who theoretically lives in celestial regions, | 


but who is stated by the Japanese to reside at Miako, whose func- | becoming acquainted with local society were greater than a wan- 


tions, while he is in this sublunary sphere, seem to be nearly allied 
to those of a spirit medium, but who, for all we know of a certaimty, 
may not exist at all, but bea mere “ Mrs. Harris” under spirit 
influence, useful only as a reference to the Mrs. Gamp whose bodily 
presence is known to us at Yedo in the form of the Tycoon. 


always thwarted the amicable weaknesses of his good-natured col- 
league, the Tycoon throws all the odium of his obstructive policy 
upon the spiritual shoulders of the Mikado. Thus, upon one 
occasion Sir Rutherford, in the course of a most interesting over- 
land journey from Nagasaki to Yedo, arrives at a point about thirty 
miles from i 


hopes are cruelly nipped in the bud: a deputation arrives from the 
Government at Yedo to put a veto on his further progress, though, 





| not, indeed, an itinerant agent of the 


| Brittany. When Mr. George Borrow wrote his “ Bible in 


by a hand-to-hand fight with a band of assassins at night ; to 
outmanceuvre in the one case, and escape with life in the other, 
only to be abused by all your countrymen on the spot, in whose 
behalf the trouble and risks are incurred. To bear an exile under 
these circumstances with unruftled temper, it would be necessary 
to share with the Mikado some of his spiritual nature. Sir 
Rutherford has grievances both against the naval authorities on 
the station and the lawyers at Hong Kong; and as one of the 
merits of his book is the candour and absence of official reserve 
displayed throughout, he takes us into his confidence, and claims 
our sympathy in these as in his other trials. After so long a 
period of isolation and banishment, an occasional indulgence in 
personal garrulity may be easily forgiven; and if the author 
himself comes out in somewhat strong relief, we must make 
allowances for the effect likely to be produced upon the mind by 
a position necessarily in some degree antagonistic to the influences 
which surround it, and in which the faculties are subjected to a 
tension so unnatural and sustained. 








PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE.* 


Tue author of “ Lower Brittany and the Bible There,” says that 
if the Bible does not occupy the whole of his book, the fault is not 
his ; for, unfortunately, it occupies as yet but a small — in 

pain,” 

full of romantic personal adventures and picturesque scenes of 
gipsy life, the manliness and cleverness of his story at once gained 
favour with the world, but the patrons of the Bible Society thought 
it was rather too boisterous a work for one of their accredited 
agents to produce. Mr. Bromfield, though not a philological and 
pugilistic genius like Mr. Borrow, has a fair share of that enter- 
= and inquiring spirit, which the business of distributing 
ibles among a priest-ridden foreign population demands. He was 
Bible Society, but resided for 

some years with his wife and family in a chateau which he had 
hired near Morlaix, and occupied himself with agriculture and 
sporting, as well as with the affairs of the “Society for the 
General Interests of Protestantism in Lower Brittany,” of which 
he was an active member. The opportunities which he had of 


dering missionary could have enjoyed. His pages bristle with 
opinions which, though sometimes rudely and arrogantly expressed, 
are generally in accordance with those of most Protestant English- 
men who have closely watched the social effects of the political and 


; sla dt _ religious institutions across the C . 
Like the celebrated legal firm in which the invisible partner | r A across the Cannes 


It was but natural that Mr. Bromfield’s attention should espe- 
cially be directed to the vexatious conduct of the administration 
with regard to the liberty of worship, the liberty of teaching, and 
the liberty of printing, in the case of persons whose doctrines are 


| obnoxious to the Roman Catholic priesthood. Many instances are 


according to treaty, he had a perfect right to visit the city. As | 


usual, the Mikado was the stumbling-block :— 


** The information had reference to some negotiations going on for 
the marriage of the Tycoon with a daughter of the Mikado, and the 
healing of some differences which had disturbed the councils of the 
empire ; for something of rivalry and antagonism still exists, it would 
appear, between the sovereign de jure and the Tycoon, who governs 
de facto. It was difficult to avoid some suspicion that the whole thing 
was merely a get up—seeing the impossibility of turning us back, by 
menace of personal risk, in the hope that serious danger to the 
Government, and political considerations would furnish an argument 


sat .~ | related in which the local authorities have stretched the law most 
Tiaco, and at last looks forward to gaining some in- | he nit ; - . c 
formation with reference to its mysterious inhabitants ; but his | unjustifiably for the purpose’ of annoying or suppressing the evan- 


gelical congregations, and of preventing the sale of Protestant 
versions of the Scriptures, or other religious books. The préfet 
of Finisterre, thus, forbade at one time the publication of the 
Bulletin Evangélique, edited by M. Le Fourdrey, the pastor at 
Brest ; and when, by virtue of a clause in the new press law, which 
limited the Préfet’s power to political journals, the Bulletin had 
been started, it was visited with a penal warning for extracting, in 
its second number, a paragraph from the Record, stating that five 
persons at Edinburgh had “abjured the errors of Catholicism ;” 
this notice being regarded by the préfet as “ showing a tendency 


| to attack the religion of the majority” in France, and as likely to 


of greater cogency. Nor, if these were their tactics, were they far | 
wrong, as under all the circumstances neither Mr: De Wit nor I felt | 


justified in taking it for granted that the whole history of the relations 
of the Tycoon or Mikado was a mere invention to serve the end; or, 
assuming the reality of such complications, to disregard wholly the 
representations of the Government to which we were accredited. We 


which the council had evidently felt most anxious.” 


So Sir Rutherford has had to leave Japan at the end of three 
years, not much wiser so far as the spiritual emperor is con- 


provoke a “ dangerous controversy.” Again, one of the colporteurs, 
with a regular licence, employed in selling copies of the Bible at 
Quimperlé, was stopped by the ‘gendarmes, deprived of his papers, 
and ordered to cease from his avocation ; but the Minister at Paris, 
having been appealed to, decided that he might continue to sell 
the Scriptures if he chose. 

In the same intolerant spirit, the meetings for Protestant wor- 


_ ship in a schoolroom at Fresnoy le Grand, in the department of 
consented, therefore, to avoid Miaco in our route to Yedo, the pointon | 


the Aisne, were prohibited as “ likely to affect the public peace ;” 


| in justification of this decree, it was alleged that there were no 


cerned than when he went there ; not that even a visit to the | 
sacred capital would have done much to enlighten him. Those | 


Dutch who have passed through it like squirrels in a cage have 
told us little we did not know before, and we trust that our author 


may yet have the satisfaction of being the first to throw some light | 


on this interesting subject. 

But it is not merely the-politician who will derive benefit from 
the perusal of the work before us ; it is varied enough in its con- 
tents for all classes. There are chapters of amusing exploratory 
travel ; notes on the flora and fauna for naturalists ; statistics of 
trade for merchants ; and plenty of minute life-painting. All the 
varied incidents, political, tragical, and social, which befel the 
Mission during three years are recorded at length,—scarcely a 
week is unaccounted for, and yet there is no monotony. 

But, like many a work of fiction which we read with interest, we 
may follow the fortunes of the hero on paper with amusement while 
we do not envy him the trials he underwent ; it seems hard to be 
engaged all day in a diplomatic struggle with the most deceitful 
and obstructive ministry in the world, only to vary the excitement 





Protestants in the commune ; and'when, upon an inquiry before the 
juge de paix, no less than forty-one heads of families, representing 
two hundred persons, declared themselves Protestants, the préfet 
refused to forward to Paris the petition which they had signed, 
alleging that he did not believe they were “animated by any 
sincere religious sentiments,” and calumniating them en masse as 
“ persons of bad reputation and men without morality or conduct.” 
In that case, however, the result at length was, that the opening of 
the chapel has since been allowed. At Estissac, where there were 
about seven hundred professed Protestants, the mayor one day 
entered their place, with his gendarmes, while divine service was 


_ going on, turned the preacher and congregation out of doors, and 


M. Recordon, the minister, was prosecuted before the tribunal at 
Troyes, and punished with a fine and costs, for having presided 
over an unauthorized religious assembly. At Trouville, near Havre, 
more than a hundred and fifty Protestants being found among the 
frequenters of that watering-place in the summer, a chapel was 
built by M. Grelley for their use, and before it was ready for open- 
ing, an official notice from the mayor was stuck upon its doors, 





* Lower Brittanny and the Bible There: its Priests and Peoplé, By James 
Bromfield. Longmans, 
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forbidding anybody to worship there. The préfet of Calvados, 
who was applied to for redress, told the congregation that they 
might worship anywhere else if they pleased, but not in that 
building, because its proprietor had been pointed out to the police 
as a man of dangerous character; the sole offence of poor M. 
Grelley, as it seems, being that he had sold Bibles and Testaments. 
Another case mentioned by Mr. Bromfield, whose complaints are 
by no means confined to those provinces where he has himself 
resided, is the forcible dissolution of a school at St. Maurice, by 
order of a colonel of lancers, while the department of the Yonne 
was under military command. 

The most offensive instances, however, are these. At Cugaud, 
in La Vendée, the friends of a Protestant gentleman who had died 
there having wished him to be buried there by the pastor of 
Nantes, the mayor gave order that his — should be laid in a 
corner of the cemetery allotted to criminals and suicides, but that 
the coffin should be carried in through a breach in the cemetery 
wall, instead of through the gate, and that the Protestant minister 
should not accompany the procession. The person whose sepulture 
was thus to be inhumanly degraded had been one of the most 
respectable inhabitants of the commune, had himself filled the 
office of mayor for five or six years, had made gifts and benefactions 
to the local charities, even to the Roman Catholic church at 
Cugaud, and had entertained the bishop, with several priests, at 
his table. On this occasion, the Government overruled the petty 
tyranny of the local authorities, and directed that the funeral 
might take place honourably ; but then ecclesiastical powers, in 
default of the civil, were exerted to trouble the repose of the grave. 
A sort of excommunication being laid upon the place, the grand 
mass was forbidden to be said in the church of that parish, or any 
further burials to be performed ; and the fanaticism of the peasantry 
was so much excited, that it was requisite to station a body of 
soldiers there to prevent them from burning the dead man’s house, 
or tearing his ve fromthetomb. An order was even obtained, by 
urgent solicitation, for digging up the coffin, but its execution 
having been delayed, the matter was finally allowed to rest. 


Several instances of a somewhat similar character are narrated in 
this volume. It certainly appears, from the very text of the official 
documents which Mr. Bromfield presents to us, that the French 
provincial administration, from the prefectures downwards, is 
guilty of the most arbitrary and insolent treatment of French Pro- 
testants. The common trick, in order to cover with a pretext of 
legality the prohibition of Protestant worship, is to deny the 
existence of any Protestants in the commune; but when their 
existence cannot be denied, they are slandered, as in the depart- 
ment of the Var, where the opening of a school at Cannes was 
refused, on the ground that “ the means employed for propagating 
the Protestant religion have been and always are immoral.” 

Now, there are about two million Protestants actually in 
France at this time, and although it is often falsely alleged, as 
one ground for the suppression of their religious meetings, that 
they are held to conspire against the Government, the Emperor 
cannot quite shut his eyes to the impolicy of permitting these 
freaks of intolerance, in the subordinate official potentates, to 
rouse a spirit of disaffection in so numerous a body of citizens. 
Mr. Bromfield assures us, indeed, that Napoleon III. sympathizes 
with Protestants on many points ; though, says our author, “I 
fear he does not care much for the religious value of either Romanism 
or Protestantism, for he is not a religious man.” We recollect, 
however, that the progress of his court though Brittany, three or 
four years ago, assumed the air of a devout pilgrimage when he 
approached the notable shrines of popular enthusiasm in that 
believing province. This may indeed have been a stroke of State 
policy not much more inexcusable than the visits of King Victor 
Emmanuel to the Holy House at Loretto and St. Januarius at 
Naples ; and since the jovial Henri Quatre, whose historic popu- 
larity Louis Napoleon would fain eclipse, remarked in his day 
that Paris vaut bien une messe, we must not scrutinize too closely 
the traditional practice, by French rulers, of an official species of 
oom The anecdote here told of the visit of Louis Napoleon to 

ismes, while he was Prince President, when he met a deputation 
of eighty-three pastors from one Department, and after having 
publicly replied to them, that he would maintain religious liberty, 
next day put off laying the first stone of a Catholic Church, on 
purpose that he might have time for a long private interview with 
the President of the Protestant Consistory, is still dwelt upon 
by Mr. Bromfield with satisfaction, though after ten years’ such 
experience of his government as we have seen. 


Mr. Bromfield is very much disposed throughout to make great 
allowances for the difficulties with which the Emperor has to con- 
tend, in governing such a nation as the French, who, in Mr. Brom- 
field’s opinion, are not fit at present for self-government ; and 
therefore, while he has a thorough contempt for the farce of uni- 
versal suffrage, and an Englishman’s dislike of the system of gagging 
political discussion, Mr. Bromfield would be content to tolerate 
the Imperial régime if the Bible had fair play in France. We have 
said enough of his book to show the general purport and nature of 
its contents. The discursive reflections in which he has indulged 
concerning French politics, society, and manners, though neither 
original nor profound, are worthy of being received as the natural 
impressions lett upon an ordinary English mind after some ob- 
servation of native life in Brittany ; while his descriptions of a few 
places, such as Brest, where the convict-prison especially attracted 

eas may be glanced at for the little information which they 
con 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Mr. Hucues, while conducting one of the evening classes at 
King’s College, for the study of English history and geography, 
found the want of such a book* as - has since compiled. His- 
torical geography, as that term is here applied by him to this 
branch of Knowledge, includes not only a description of the situa- 
tion, the climate, the natural features and products, the minerals, 
plants, and animals of a country, but an account of its races of 
people, and of the process by which they have been moulded into 
a distinct nation. Beyond this he does not, in the present volume, 
attempt to narrate the events of the social and political history of 
England, but only to furnish a geographical, or rather a to 
graphical commentary upon those incidents, as for instance the 
battles, which are associated with the particular places where they 
occurred. In addition to these local notices, he gives much in- 
formation of a kind which belongs to the statics of history, such as 
the distribution of the population, their condition and industrial 
employments, the amount of wealth and trade in the country, and 
other matters forming the substratum of those ing interests and 
agencies, chiefly personal, by which political. history is made up. 
This plan of a schoolbook on the subject of England, or indeed the 
whole British empire, treating its geography, in the widest sense, 
as the ground upon which its history is to stand, appears likely to 
aid much in the improvement of the old system of instruction, b 
which those two sciences, being unnaturally disjoined from eac¢ 
other, became less attractive and less valuable than they are when 
combined. 

The sound and very serviceable series+ of rudimentary treatises 
on the useful arts, long published under the name of “ Weale’s,” 
has lately been pokey # by adding to it several new manuals of 
important practical subjects, with regard to which it is enough for 
us to observe, that we may rely upon a certain degree of special 
knowledge, guaranteed by the previous reputations of their authors, 
Mr. Robert Scott Burn, as a writer upon agriculture, is com- 
mended by several of his former works. In this first part of his 
“ Outlines of Modern Farming,” he treats of soils, manures, and 
crops ; his second part is occupied with the breeding, rearing, and 
fattening of cattle, horses, and sheep; the third canto of his 
prosaic, but not less useful Georgics, will sing of the management 
of the dairy, poultry, and pigs. The “ Rudimentary Treatise on 
Architectural Design,” by Mr. E. L. Garbett, may prove of much 
service to pupils of his own profession, leaving to more accom- 
| plished connoisseurs the discussion of his theories of taste, in 
relation to that noble art. 

As we should not advise a sick patient or his friends to rely 
upon their own reading of a Manual of Domestic Medicine for the 
treatment of a serious disease, we certainly should not encourage 
any man threatened with litigation to save his attorney’s fees by 
consulting a “ Handy-book of the Principles of Law pom Equity,”f 
when a writ or a summons may overtake him at any hour. ‘0- 
fessional counsels are not to be safely dispensed with, in any case 
where the inroads of those mischiefs, which lawyers and physicians 
alone understand, have actually ang, or menace an instant 
attack upon our bodies or estates. Yet as the perusal of a book 
of sanitary admonitions may teach the unlearned, with common 
care and prudence, to avoid the causes of disease, the volume before 
us, if it be correct in points of detail, which we have not leisure here 
to test, may instruct him how to perform, ina strictly legal manner, 
the every-day transactions of life, such as contracts and agreements 
of every kind, buying and selling different species of property, 
leasing and hiring, the duties of a testator, a trustee, a partner, a 
juryman, a prosecutor, a churchwarden, or any other public officer ; 
and, by a general acquaintance with the rights and wrongs of 
persons and of property, to avoid the fines, costs, and penalties of 
the law, which no man wishes to have for his foe. 

The danger of buying a horse, without knowing, at sight, a good 
one from a bad one, isa stock joke, as old and quite as well-founded 
as the jocular proverb, that “the man who wish to be his own 
lawyer must have a fool for his client.” Mr. Peter Howden’s little 
book § on “ Horse Warranty” may find, therefore, no less justifica- 
tion in the real need which it is meant to supply, than either of the 
technical treatises we have just noticed. It is compactly arranged, 
in brief pithy paragraphs, under distinct headings, to which there 
is a convenient index; and a vein of humour pervading the senten- 
tious utterance of its practical advice to horse-buyers, who are so 
liable themselves to be “horribly sold,” even makes it somewhat 
amusing to other readers, as well as useful to these. — a 

A very diminutive volume, || containing the precise definitions 
of a great many big words, is the Vest-Pocket Lexicon, which 
Mr. Jabez Jenkins first composed in America, and which Mr, 
Bromley has re-edited, adapting it,as he says, for popular use on 
this side of the Atlantic. is, we presume, he has done by the 
omission of a multitude of phrases which bear, in the English of 
the western hemisphere, a peculiar signification unknown to our- 
selves. Yet there will always remain, besides those scientific and 
technical terms, whose obvious derivation from the Greek or Latin 
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reveals their meaning at once to every classical scholar, a great 
number which, having been formed by the usages of a trade or a 
“craft,” are a “mystery” to the uninitiated reader. This tiny 
book is a key to all such curious and useful verbal knowledye. 








MUSIC. 
Royat Encuisn Orera.—Mr. Batre’s “ ARMOURER OF NANTES.” 


Ir is now some eight and twenty years since Mr. Balfe started 
into sudden popularity by the production (at Drury Lane Theatre) 
of the “ Siege of Rochelle ;” an opera which, as the work of a 
young man, gave promise of a composer who might do much to 
raise English dramatic music from the unimportance into which it 
had fallen. With his Italian training, it was not surprising that 
Mr. Balfe’s early works were a reflection of that school in which he 
had chiefly studied ;. any distinct nationality or individuality of 
style could only be expected from the further development of his 
powers, and under those influences of language and temperament 
from which he had been for some time estranged. During the 
interval between the “Siege of Rochelle” and the “ Armourer of 
Nantes,” some twenty operas, more or less, have been produced by 
Mr. Balfe ; some of which were not only popular here, but also 
achieved success in France, Italy, and Germany ; but, so far as 
nationality or individuality of style are concerned, Mr. Balfe is 
no more an English composer now than he was eight and twenty 
yearssince. The chief modifications to which he has been subject 
were alternations between the styles of Rossini and Auber, with an 
occasional incorporation of the two ; and, later (as in his present 
opera), an imitation of Meyerbeer and of Verdi. Every young 
author or artist must commence by imitation. As Sir Joshua 
Reynolds says, “ Invention, strictly speaking, is little more than 
anew combination of those images which have been previously 
gathered and deposited in the memory.” In other words, inven- 
tion is development rather than creation. The greatest men, 
whether in poetry, painting, or music, have always reflected, in 


their early works, the models on which they have founded their | 


style. But the individuality of genius soon becomes apparent, 
and manifests itself by some “ new combination” which displays 
its principal attribute, originality. The disciple developes into 
the master, and from the scholar becomes the teacher. Thus 
Spohr and Beethoven both show, in their first productions, 


that Mozart was the models of their early choice ; while in their | 


matured style, they became the most dissimilar of composers. 
Andreas Romberg, again, also commenced by imitating Mozart ; 
but, as he remained to the last a mere imitator, without any indi- 
viduality of style, neither his name nor his works are often heard in 
association with those of the great composers, although he has pro- 
duced compositions of considerable merit in nearly every form of 
the art. The instances mentioned, however, are those of a con- 
sistent imitation of one pure model. In Meyerbeer we see the 
result of a restless vacillation between various and opposite styles. 
At first an imitator of Rossini, afterwards inclining to his own 
national school, the German, with an admixture of the French 
style, Meyerbeer’s mature works present a triple compound, re- 
sulting in a species of musical eclecticism which, however admir- 
able as the music of theatrieal effect, will never found a distinct 
school or afford a safe model for imitation. Verdi again—originally 
imitating the sparkling brilliancy of Rossini and the sensuous 
melody of Bellini—strove to create an original style by violent 


effects and crude attempts at German profundity, which occasion- | 


ally render his music spasmodic and incoherent, notwithstanding 
the flashes of real genius which frequently shine forth. Meyerbeer 
and Verdi therefore—neither of them possessing what may be 
called a pure style, or belonging to a distinct school—are per- 
haps the most unsafe models for imitation that could be 
named ; and as Mr. Balfe’s latest influences seem to have 
been derived from these sources, we presume we must renounce 
the hope formerly entertained of his attaining an individual style, 
or infusing anything like nationality into the music of the English 
stage. The composer and his work therefore remain to be con- 
sidered irrespective of country or language ; and the general merits 
of Mr. Balfe may be said to consist in considerable knowledge of 
stage effect, and power in working his concerted music up to points 
of climax—admirable vocal writing by which each individual voice 
is displayed in its best aspect—a thorough command of orchestral 
effect, especially in the brilliant styles of Rossini and Auber, and 
great skill in those minute and fanciful details in the accompani- 
ments by which variety and contrast are obtained. Neither the 
composer nor the author (Mr. Bridgeman), can be congratulated on 
their choice of Victor Hugo’s “ Marie Tudor,” as the subject of their 
libretto. Those intense melodramatic effects in which M. Hugo so 
delights, are well enough when passing in rapid action and clothed 
in the brilliant dialogue of the French dramatist. But when 
turned into English rhyme, occasionally varied by colloquial prose, 
and constantly halting, as such incidents must do, for the require- 
ments of recitative, air, or concerted piece ; the dramatic illusion is 
almost destroyed, and we cannot help feeling, as a witty French- 
man once remarked, that “the opera is a concert for which the 
drama is merely a pretext.” An opera book cannot be too simple 
and intelligible in its action; the mere theatrical success of the 
work depending much more on the drama than on the music. 
Those who are startled by this proposition we would 
reniind that Mozart’s “Zauberflite” never did, as it never 
will, keep the stage; some of its composer’s finest music 
being killed, theatrically, by the stupid absurdity of the drama. 
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From a similar cause, Weber's “Euryanthe” is but seldom 
represented, although, musically, quite worthy of the composer of 
“Der Freyschiitz.” The book of the same composer's “ Oberon,” 
although written with poetic grace and elegance, from its want of 
stage interest keeps out of the theatre some of Weber’s most ima- 
ginative music. In the case of the “ Armourer of Nantes,” the 
fault is not in deficiency of stage interest, but in a complication of 
melodramatic incident, which is unfitted for, and evaporates in, 
musical treatment. Mr. Bridgeman has transferred the scene of 
the drama from England to France, and changed the British Queen 
Mary into the Duchess of Brittany, whose love for an unworthy 
court favourite, Count Fabiani, with the we Seer the 
latter on Raoul, the Armourer of Nantes, and his betrothed, the 
orphan Marie, the punishment of Fabiani, and triumph of Raoul 
andof Marie, who proves to be the lost heiress of a wealthy noble. 
These incidents, including political plots and the murder of a Jew 
who refuses to give up to the count the papers which prove Marie’s 
birthright, form the basis of the drama on which Mr. Balfe has 
wrought. Although some exception might be urged against the 
liberties taken with Victor Hugo’s play, Mr. Bridgeman’s task is 
otherwise fairly well executed. The text is mostly in verse, but 
in one or two instances drops into colloquial Pe which, being 
given as spoken dialogue, has a very disjointed and rude effect in 
the midst of a work mainly consisting of continuous music in the 
shape of airs, concerted pieces, and accompanied recitative. 

The opera has no overture, but is preceded by a very few bars of 
instrumental prelude, in which the: brass instruments are freely 
used, & la Meyerbeer. We are now so accustomed to expect an 
overture, that a feeling of abruptness is experienced when an opera 
commences with a mere flourish of instruments instead of that 
elaborate preparation which we look for in a work of any preten- 
sion. As it has been well said of books, “a work witha poor pre- 
face, like a person who comes with an indifferent recommendation, 
must display uncommon merit to master our prejudices and to 
please, as it were, in spite of ourselves.” The long concerted intro- 
duction contains much bold and effective choral writing, with some 
characteristic contrasts between the music of the nobles and that 
of the people, several phrases reminding us strongly of Meyerbeer ; 
while the employment of the chorus in unison at the passage 
“Yes, we'll help you,” is entirely in Verdi’s manner. 

One of the best pieces in the first act is Marie’s cavatina, “Oh, 
would that my heart,” a very graceful and expressive melody, well 
suited to Miss Louisa Pyne’s refined vocalization, and sung by her 
with exquisite finish of style. Raoul’s ballad, “ Jaded, parched, 
athirst, and drooping,” is evidently written with a view to Mr. Har- 
rison’s energetic delivery, and intended to be one of the “ hits” of 
the opera. Although an agreeable and flowing melody, it is not 
sufficiently striking to win that popularity which so many of Mr. 

3alfe’s tunes have obtained. The duet between Raoul and Marie, 
“ Were all the earth’s vast treasure,” is founded on a tune in waltz 
time which would suffice for dance purposes, but is quite beneath 
ihe dramatic situation. Fabiani’s barcarolle, sung by Mr. Sant- 
ley behind the scenes to a harp accompaniment, possesses little 
novelty of character, unless being in a minor key be so considered. 
The hunting chorus, which opens the second act, is of much too 
boisterous and rollicking a character for the situation, and would 
be more suitable for fox-hunters of the last century than for 
nobles and courtiers of any century. A duet of no special 
character, a rather graceful ballad for the Duchess (Miss Anna 


| Hiles), and an aria for the same, lead to Marie’s ballad “* There’s 





one who rear’d me,” much of the effect produced by which must 
be ascribed to Miss Pyne’s exquisite singing, since there is little 
novelty of phrase to distinguish this among a multitude of ballads. 
It certainly, however, was one of the chief successes of the opera. 
Fabiani’s ballad “ What joy to listen” is a swave melody in the 
true Italian style, and written with that consummate knowledge 
of vocalization which lends a grace to Mr. Balfe’s music even in its 
weakest portions. The strong situation of the drama occurs at 
the close of the second act, and gives occasion for the most elabo- 
rate concerted piece of the opera, a long finale in which contending 
passionsand various emotions have to be expressed, withthe contrasted 
effects of solos and chorus. As a piece of dramatic composition, 
this is by far the best portion of Mr. Balfe’s work. He deals 
with the manifold materials of orchestra, chorus, and solo singers, 
with the skill of a practised musician ; and carries the musical 
interest to a point of excitement that forms a strong and effective 
climax. The third act is a prison scene, in which we are intro- 
duced to a genial gaoler, somewhat after the pattern of Rocco in 
“Fidelio.” This personage, represented by Mr. Aynsley Cook, 
has a characteristic song, which is followed by a sentimental ballad 
for Raoul, “O love, thou’rt like a reed,” a flowing and agreeable 
melody, but not destined to come down to the barrel organ,—that 
ultimate test of popularity. The invocation, “O heavenly power,” 
sung by Miss Pyne, is very delicately accompanied by stringed 
instruments, pizzicato, contrasted with the sustained sounds of 
wind instruments. A long and elaborate duet, “Once more my 
heart,” between Raoul and Marie, contains much passionate and 
dramatic expression, although ultra-Italian in the employment of 
the voices in unison at the close. The finale to the whole opera 
contains some effective writing, but is not equalin musical interest 
to the finale to the second act. There is some incidental ballet 
music in the course of the opera, which is vivacious and brilliant, 
but of no special character. It.is impossible to avoid feeling that 
Mr. Balfe is more in his element in works of the eeecomaet 
kind, to which his light and brilliant style is so peculiarly suited, 
than in the grand opera which deals with the tragic, the romantic, 
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and the picturesque ; characteristics requiring the genius at least 
of a Meyerbeer for their musical illustration. 

The production of the “ Armourer of Nantes,” on Thursday 
week, was in every respect remarkable as a first performance of so 
elaborate a work. The readiness and efficiency of all concerned 
_ highly in favour of individual artists and the superintending 

irection. ‘To Miss Pyne must be awarded the chief praise for her 
exquisitely finished singing, which was worthy of any musical stage 
in Europe. Mr. Weiss, as De Villefranche, the French envoy, was 
dignified and impressive, both in his bearing and his singing— 
indeed, the cast of the opera was greatly strengthened by including 
two such excellent artists as Mr. Weiss and Mr. Santley, the best 
of English basses and barytones. Mr. Harrison sang his ballads 
with that distinctness of utterance for which he is celebrated, and 
by which every note and syllable has its emphasis. The small 
ag of the Jew and the Gaoler were carefully acted and sung by 

r. H. Corrie and Mr. Aynsley Cook ; the still smaller part of 
Dame Bertha being adequately filled by Mrs. Aynsley Cook. The 
chorus had evidently been well and thoroughly trained ; and the 
orchestra, under its energetic and careful conductor, Mr. Mellon, 
was certain in execution and bright and resonant in quality. On 
the first night there were numerous encores and calls for composer, 
author, singers, and conductor ; prolonging the performance to a 
duration of some four hours and a half. With the compression 
and closeness which naturally follow with repetition, the opera will 
materially gain in effect. Still, with all the practised skill and 
ambitious labour which Mr. Balfe has unquestionably manifested, 


we should prefer to see his really great talent bestowed on a higher | 


subject than that of the “ Armourer of Nantes.” 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


In the Friday evening course of the Royal Institution, Mr. Glaisher, 
F.R.S., has delivered a very able lecture “On Scientific Ballooning,” 
before a very large audience. In his concluding remarks he expressed 
a hope to have the honour on a future occasion of laying before the 
Institution the results of a second series of observations. 

Last week Dr. Frankland lectured on “ Artificial Llumination.” 
Ten years ago he gave a sketch of this subject as it was at 
that time; since then there had been important advances—as, for 


instance, in the electric light—in the various kinds of light used for | 


domestic purposes, and now, indeed, there had been obtained a new 
agent, which was likely to produce a revolution in artificial illumina- 
tion, almost equal to the introduction of gas itself—paraffin oil. 
In the electric light, increased steadiness had been obtained by 
better methods of manufacturing the carbon points, and the 
mechanical means of adjustment for keeping them at the requisite 
distance apart. Various methods had been devised for obtaining 
the required electricity ; and thirty years ago, Faraday, in his expe- 
riments with the permanent magnet, had given forth the germ of the 
latest and most important method of “ grinding out” the electricity 
by means of the rotation of magnets on a wheel against a soft iron 
armature. In this way, the combustion of coal gave rise to mechanical 
power ; which, in its turn, gave way to the development of electricity. 
The electric light maintained by this process had been on trial for two 
years at the South Foreland lighthouse, and must be regarded as com- 
pletely successful. For ordinary purposes the cost was too great, but 
for lighthouse work, where the value of the light was of the utmost 
consequence, the cost was but a secondary consideration. Dr. Way’s 
method of completing the circuit of ordinary galvanic batteries by a 
thin stream of mercury, was experimentally exhibited. In this 
method the heat of the current raises the mercury of the falling stream 
into vapour, and the circuit being thus broken, the electric current leaps 
across the interval, which is but momentary, as contact is rapidly 
re-made by the stream, again to be momentarily broken in the same 
way; so that this light presents but a brilliant flickering, and has not 
yet been made steady enough for any practical purposes. The light, 
too, is much less intense than that obtainable from carbon points. 
Gas, as a light-giving material, is undoubtedly unequalled in the 
qualities of cleanliness, utility, and ease of application. The sulphur 
compounds, however, which ten years ago had been a source of annoy- 
ance, still remained in the gas supplied for commercial purposes, 
but recently the Rev. Bowditch, of Wakefield, had shown experi- 
mentally that bisulphide of carbon and the sulphur-organic com- 
pounds, which, in the burning of ordinary gas, by generating 
sulphurous acid, were a source of discomfort, although they could not 
be got rid off in the ordinary processes for purifying coal-gas, became, 
nevertheless, amenable to those processes after the heating of the gas 
with hydrate of lime to the extent of 400° Fah. Ordinary gas con- 
tained from 10 to 20 up to 40 grains per 100 cubic feet of those 
sulphur compounds which the Bowditch process reduced at most 
to two or three grains per thousand. It remained, however, to be 
seen if the process could be applied practically. _During the decade 
which had passed since his previous lecture a new compound 
had been discovered in coal-gas by the French chemist, Berthelot— 
acetylene, and for the production of which, unlike all other hydro- 
carbons, an intense heat was requisite. Dr. Odling had made im- 
portant observations on this substance. The object hitherto had been 
to produce coal gas at a low temperature, but now the question was 
how far the production of this acetylene on a large scale could be carried 
on. The question was still in embryo, but if successful results were 
obtained the influence on the future manufacture of gas must be 
great. 
Dr. Frankland then exhibited the light of the new gas produced 
by adding to acetylide of copper dilute hydrochloric acid, and, 
although only the smallest of jets, its intense brilliancy was decisively 
apparent. This substance was also not devoid of interest in the 
ordinary manufacture of gas as one of the causes of explosion in gas- 


metres, pipes, &c. When copper had been employed it was generated 








spontaneously, and by accidental friction, heat, or percussion there 
was no doubt it had been a source of some of those mysterious explo- 
sions which had been occasionally recorded. 

In respect to the ordinary illuminative vegetable and animal oils 
little or no improvements had been made, but there had been in the 
manufacture and more general use of paraffin and paraffin oil manu- 
factured from bituminous minerals. The rock-oil lately introduced 
was exerting much influence in the matter of artificial illumination. 
Already, in spite of the disfavour created by accidents arising in the 
earliest stages of its trials from imperfect purification from the 
lighter oils and ethers associated with the burning fluid, it was 
acquiring a great sale, and was being introduced in the manufacture 
of gas. From Canada alone, 180,000,000 gallons had been ex- 
ported and rock-oil has now taken its place as one of the staples of 
America. For economy, brilliancy, and intensity of light, and the 
least deteriorating amount of heat and carbonic acid, the paraffin and 
rock-oils take the first place, as will be seen from the following tables 
exhibited by Dr. Frankland :— 


I. ILLUMINATING EQuIVALENTS.—Paraffin oil, 1 gallon; American 
rock oil, 1:26; Paraffin candles, 18°6 lbs.; Sperm candles, 22°9; Wax 
candles, 27-6; Composite, 29°5; Tallow, 39°0. 

II. Comparative Cost or Licut equal to 20 Sperm candles, each 
burning for 10 hours, at the rate of 120 grains per hour.—Wax, 
7s. 24d.; Spermacetti, 6s. 8d.; Tallow, 2s. 8d.; Sperm oil, 1s. 10d. ; 
Coal gas, 44d.; Cannel gas, 3d.; Paraffin candles, 3s. 10d.; Paraffin 
oil, 6d.; Rock oil, 74d. 

III. Carsponic Acip AND Heat generated per hour by various 
illuminating agents, each giving the hight of 20 Sperm candles :— 


Carbonic Acid. Heat. 
OE ox iisccacceatbidiibsbAcdbsccese 10°1 Cubic feet ......... 100 
Wax and Spermacetti ............ 83 a as 82 
Paraffin Candles..................+++ 6°7 ere eee 66 
FOG GB ise) ngs de nen dds whbes dusts 50 A 10) aSiccl 47 
I MI ovkss coe cscdearacnceddentis 40 kde 32 
Paraftin Oil or Rock Oil ......... 3°0 Tee 29 


The heating of bodies to incandescence was essential for the 
production of light, and gases and vapours required more intense 
heat than liquids or solids to bring them to this condition. Indeed, 
it was to carbon, or other solid particles in the flame, that 
the intensity of the light was mainly due. High pressure of the 
atmosphere, therefore, by producing more of these particles in 
flame, was a source of increased luminosity. Thus, for example, 
when the barometer fell from 30 inches to 29, every source of light 
was reduced in intensity ; and so on, at the rate of 5 per cent. for 
every inch. Some loss of light also occurred in the ordinary methods 
of burning oil and gas, by the loss of heat on the contact of the cold 
atmosphere with the flame. Dr. Frankland exhibited his modification 
of the ordinary burners—namely, the application of an outside cylinder 


| in which the air became heated, and in turn heated the pipe con- 








veying the oil or gas so that the atmosphere and burning-fluid or gas 
met at comparatively high temperatures. A great saving in the 
consumption of material, and a greater amount of light, were thus 
obtained. This difference in the lamp used was thus shown :—the 
light being equal to thirteen sperm candles, the gas consumed was, 
with cold air, 3°3, with heated air 2°2; thus giving the same amount 
of light with a saving of one-third of gas; or, from the same amount of 
gas, obtaining 62 per cent. more light. This adaptation was some 
time since made known by Dr. Frankland, but we are not aware ofits 
public application. 

Dr. Frankland then pointed out the essential constitution of a good 
artificial light, and showed experimentally, by the electric and other 
familiar lights, that it must contain all the spectral coloured rays. The 
electric light was even more perfect than sun-light, and showed acon- 
tinuous spectrum; whereas the solar spectrum was interrupted by 
numerous breaks or dark lines, the cause of which has been fully ex- 
plained in our previous articles on the recent discoveries of Kirchoff, 
Dr. Miller, and others. On this point Dr. Frankland introduced some 
novel and pleasing experiments. Stripes of coloured paper, illuminated 
by gas-light or electric light, showed all the prismatic colours distinctly ; 
but the same stripes showed only the yellow band when illuminated 
by a sodium flame. Again, when the spectrum of the electric light 
was thrown on the screen, a sheet of red paper held in the red 
space glowed with those beams; but when it was passed into the 
yellow, blue, or green spaces it reflected no light, but appeared in- 
tensely black. If, therefore, an artificial light did not contain all 
the spectral rays, some colours would be invisible by it; and so with 
respect to sun-light there were some colours it could not exhibit. If, 
for example, we had a pigment of the exact hue of the double sodium 
line shown in the spectrum of sodium, such a colour could not be 
seen by sunlight at all. ; 

The light of the sun was superior to all artificial lights in the small 
amount of heat it contained. Heat in any light was of no advan 
whatever in respect to vision. On the contrary, it had to be absorbed 
by the humours of the eye, and was one seurce of the fatigue of the 
eye experienced in viewing objects by artificial illumination. In the 
modern magneto-electric light by the intermediate transferences of 
one kind of force into another, there was a great loss of power; 
amounting to nine-tenths, indeed, of the original force. Thermo- 
electricity led to the hope that a direct transference of the heat of 
coal into electricity and light might some day be effected. The men 
of science placed their experiments on record; but it was the duty of 
the men of the world, to seize those truths and to apply them 
practically. 


The Archeological. Congress will be held this year at Rochester, 
under the presidency of Marquis Camden, K.G. The Sections of 
History, Architecture, and Medisval Antiquities, will be presided over 
respectively by the Very Reverend Dean Hook, F.R.S., Professor 
Willis, president of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and Lord Talbot de Malahide. The Meeting will commence 
on the last Tuesday in July. 
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LIST OF MEETINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES FOR 
NEXT WEEK. 


Monpbay, 23rpD FEBRUARY. 

Arcuitrects—At 8 p.m. On Artificial Stone, and the Principles of 
its Production.” By Mr. R. Kerr. 

GrocRAPHICAL—At 8} p.m. 1. “Onthe Discharge of Water from the 
Interior of Greenland, through Springs Underneath the Ice.” By 
Dr. H. Rink, of Greenland. 2. ‘On Rupert Land.” By Captain 
H. Synge, R.E. 

Actuarres—At 7 P.M. 

Mepicat—aAt 8} P.M. 
on Tumours, &c.” 


« On the Diseases of the Osseous System, and 
By Mr. Thomas Bryant. 


TvurEspAY, 24TH FEBRUARY. 


Crvu. Encingrers—At 8 p.m. 1. “On American Timber Bridges.” 
By J. R. Morse, C.E. 2. “On the Reconstruction of the Dinting 
and Mottram Viaducts.” By W. Fairbairn, C.E. 

Royat Instirution—At 3 P.M. Professor Marshall, “On Animal 
Mechanics.” 

Antrropotocicat—At 7} P.M. Inaugural Address, “On the Study 
of Anthropology.” By the President, Dr. James Hunt. 

Mepicat ANp Cuirureicat—At 8} p.m. 1, “On Two Cases of 
Kelis.” By Deputy-Inspector-General Langmore. 2. “On the 
Extent to which Human Life has been Prolonged or Abridged by 
Ovariotomy.” By Dr. Robert Lee. 

ZooLocicAL—At 9 p.m. 1. “On a New Musk Rat from British 
Columbia.” By Mr. Lord. 2. “On a New American Bat.” By 
Mr. R. T. Tomes. 3. “On Hatching and Rearing Salmon and 
Trout by Artificial Means.” By Mr. Frank Buckland. 


WEDNESDAY, 25TH FEBRUARY. 


ARCHROLOGICAL AssocraTION—At 8} P.M. 1. “On the Recent Dis- 
covery of Ancient British Remains in the Isle of Wight.” By Rev. 
E. Kell. 2. “On Ancient Nielli.”” By Mr. Syer Cuming. 

Roya Lirerature—At 4} P.M, 

Lonpon Institution—At 7 P.M. 
C. Carter Blake, Esq. 

Socrery or Arrs—At 8 P.M. “On the Best Means for Promoting 
the Growth and Improving the Quality of Cotton.’ By Mr. John 
Cheetham. 


“ Warm-Blooded Vertebrata.” By 


TuurRspDAY, 26TH FEBRUARY. 


Royat Socretrr—At 8} p.m. 1. “On the Effect of Temperature on 
the Secretion of Urea.” By Dr. Becher. 2. “On Clinant Geo- 
metry.” By Mr. A. J. Ellis. 3. “On the Spectrajof the Stars.” 
By Mr. Huggins and Dr. Miller. 

AnTIQUARIES—At 8} P.M. 

Roya Instirution—At 3 p.m. Dr. Frankland, ‘On Chemical Affinity.” 

Artists AND AmMareuRs—At 8 P.M. 


Fripay, 27TH Feprvary. 


Roya Institutron—At 8 p.m. “On the Ancient Lake Habitations 
of Switzerland.” By John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
Lonpon InstituTion—At 7 P.M. “ Non-Metallic Elements.” By Pro- 
fessor Field. 
SaturpDAY, 28TH Feprvary. 
Boranrc—At 32 p.m. 
Royat Instirvurion—At 3 P.u. Prof. Max Miiller, “On Languages.” 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


vate (Sir W.) The Earl’s Choice, and other poems. Feap., 
cloth, 5s. 
pone of a Sailor Boy. By an Old Sailor. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
s. 6d. 
American Question (The) and how to settle it. 
10s. 6d. 
Andrew Campbell’s Visit to his Irish Cousins. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 
Answer to Mr. Falconer’s “ Assumption of Surnames.” Crown 8vo., 
sewed, ls. 
Bateman’s Highway Acts. By W. N. Welsby. 
12mo., cloth, 9s. 
Beadle’s Sixpenny Series—Legends of the Missouri. Part II. Fcap., 
sewed, 6d. 
Bedford’s Basis of English Grammar. 18mo., cloth, 6d. 
Bell & Daldy’s Pocket Volumes—Irving’s Sketch Book. 24mo., 3s. 
sewed ; 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. half bound. 
Bible (The) in the Workshop: a Refutation of Bishop Colenso. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo., sewed, 1s. 6d. 
Bigg’s (James) Collection of Consolidated Statutes—Trading Com- 
panies, 1862. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Blunt’s (Julia) Readings on the Morning and Evening Prayer. Third 
edition. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Bradshaw’s Railway Shareholder’s Manual for 1863. Feap., cloth, 10s. 
we ~ ge a Woman’s Story. Three vols., post 8vo., cloth, 
- 18. ° 
Byrne’s (Oliver) Dual Arithmetic: a New Art. 8yvo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Cairnes (G. E.) The Slave Power; its character, &c. Second Edi- 
tion. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Campbell’s Poetical Works, Notes by Rey. W. A. Hill. New Edition. 
Chamberlair's (Rev. W ) Pl 
rlain’s - W.) Plain Reply to Bish , . . 
Child (The). Illuminated. i, cloth gilt, ig ie a be 
Child’s (The) Picture Story Book. New Edition. 16mo.. cloth, 8s. 
Clark’s (W.R.) The Redeemer. Sermons. Feap., cloth, 5s. 
ne ¥ al “(The oo. Scottish History. Fcap., cloth, 6s. 
olonial Office Lis e) for i 
; omg sorta tog ) 863, by W. C. Sargeaunt and H. Birch. 
ornish’s (D.) The Religion of School Life: 
Fcap., bance 1s. 6d. oe perc aps or a 
De Porquet’s (S. P.) Fables parlantes. 12mo., cloth, 4g. 
Diamond Wreath (The). New edition, 18mo., cloth, ls. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 


Second edition. 





Dod’s (Captain) Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, for 1863. Feap. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Domesday Book of Surrey, with literal translation. 4to., cloth, 14s. 

Douglas (Gen. Sir Howard) Life of. By S. W. Fullom. 8vo., cloth, 
15s. 

Donglas’s (J.) Progressive English Reader. Third book. 
cloth, 1s. 

Duncan’s (Mary L.) Rhymes for my Children. New edition. 
16mo., cloth, 1s, 

Eadie’s (Dr. John) Lectures on the Bible. New edition. 18mo., 
cloth, 1s. 

Ehrenstein’s (C.) German Grammar. Fifth edition. 12mo., cloth, 4s. 

Evans, (Rev. J. C.) Boy’s First Verse Book. Part I. Third Edition. 
12mo., cloth, 2s. 

Exchange (The). 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Fitzallan, the Catechist. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 

Freer’s (Martha) History of the reign of Henry IV. Part III. 2 volas., 
crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

Gardener’s Daughter (The). New edition. 18mo., cloth, 1s, 

Giles Witherne. By Rev. J. P. Parkinson. Sixth edition. 16mo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Goodman’s (Margaret) Sisterhoods in the Church of England. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Harmonious Colouring as applied to Photographs. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 1s. 

Helen of the Glen. By Robert Pollok. New Edition. 18mo., 
cloth, 1s. 

Herbert’s (Geo.) Poetical Works, with Introduction, by J. Nichol. 
Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Hervey’s (Rev. R.) Assessment of the Tithe Rent Charge. 8vo., 
sewed, ls. 

Howitt’s (Mary) The Story of Little Cristal. Feap., sewed, 6d. 

Hutchinson’s (Jonathan) Diseases of the Eye and Ear. 8vo., cloth, 9s. 

Huxley’s (T. H.) Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Jessy Allan. By Grace Kennedy. New Edition. 18mo., ls. 

Jobson’s (F. G.) Australia, and Notes by the Way. Third Edition. 
Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Johnston (Alice) Memoir of (Submission and its Reward). Feap., 
cloth, 5s. 

Kirkus’ (Rey. W.) Miscellaneous Essays. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Lawrie’s (J. S.) Fifth Standard Reader. 12mo., cloth, 1s. 3d. 

Letters by “ Historicus’’ on International Law. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


18mo., 


Vol. II. 


Lewis (Sir G. C.), Dialogue on the best form of Government. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Lewis’s (H.) Principles of Conveyancing. 8vo., cloth, 18s. 

Life in Normandy. By J. F. Campbell. Second Edition. Two vols. 


8vo., cloth, 24s. 

Lily Douglas. New Edition. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 

Little Sabbath Breakers (The). New Edition. 8vo., cloth, ls. 

Long Ago and Now. By Frederick Young. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Lays of Ancient Rome. Illustrated Edition. New 
Edition. Small 4to., cloth, 21s. 

Marcus’s (Rev. L.) Elementary Latin Delectus. Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Marcy’s (R. B.) The Prairie Traveller. Edited by R. F. Burton. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Martin’s (Rev. G.) Bonds, but not Bondage. Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Maze (The) of Banking. 8vo., sewed, 1s. 

Merry Rhymes for Idle Times. By Fairy Frolick. Parts I. and II. 
16mo., sewed. 1s. each. 

Military Blacksmith (The). New Edition. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 

Morning : a Book for Mothers and Children. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 

a Holiday: a Tourist’s Jottings about Tenby. Feap., 
cloth, 2s. 

Noel’s (Baptist W.) Freedom and Slavery in the United States. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Nottelle’s (L.) French Exercise Copy Book. Two parts. 4to., sewed, 
6d. each. 





Latin Verbs Copy Book. 4to., sewed, 6d. 

Ollendorff’s (H. G.) Introductory Book to Latin. Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Pastor’s Tales (The). New Edition. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 

Persecuted Family (The).. By Robert Pollok. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 

Peto’s (Sir Morton) Taxation. §vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Post Office London Directory, 1863. Royal 8vo., cloth, 15s. 

Ralph Gemmell. By Robert Pollok. New Edition. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 

Sam Slick in England. New Edition. Feap., bds., 2s. 

Scottish Stories. New Edition. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 

Student’s Walk (The). New Edition. 18mo. cloth, Is. 

Stubbs’ (G.) Rhymes and Lines on English Gothic Architecture, 4to., 
sewed, ls. 

Sykes’s (Col.) The Taeping Rebellion in China. 8vo., sewed, 1s. 

Sylvia’s Lovers. By Mrs. Gaskell. Three vols. Post 8vo., cloth, 
31s. 6d. 

Thomas Shaw and his Daughter Alice. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 

Thudichum’s (Dr."J. L. W.) Treatise on Gall Stones. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 

Tuckerman’s (F. G.) Poems. Feap., cloth, 5s. 

Two Friends (The). New Edition. 18mo., cloth, 1s. 

Valentine Vox. By H.Cockton. New Edition. Feap., bds., 2s. 

Via Dolorosa. By James Mackey. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Warren’s (Hen. J. L.) Essay on Greek Federal Coinage. 8vo., cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Whately’s (Archbp.) Essay on Perseverance and Assurance. Fcap., 
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